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THE SECURITY OF DEMOCRACY. 
BY THOMAS F. WOODLOCK. 


=o OME years ago Mr. H. G. Wells became a convert— 

MY or thought he did—to Socialism, and wrote New 
Worlds for Old as his apologia. It is true that he 
never professed the orthodox Marxian faith. He 
did not subscribe to the creed of social salvation by the 
Hegelian dialectic through economic determinism, the class struggle 
and surplus value. Nothing of this is to be found in his book. 
He was merely one of the despised “‘ Utopian ” Socialists, but he 
did believe in the “Codperative Commonwealth” as something 
quite practicable and most desirable. 

New Worlds for Old has an importance quite unique for stu- 
dents of Socialist literature. It has the double merit of making 
the best possible case for Utopia—and of demonstrating its utter 
impracticability. Mr. Wells is a much misunderstood man among 
contemporary writers. He is gravely read and discussed as a man 
who thinks, a philosopher, a seer, a prophet, a scientist, and so 
forth; whereas he is really a most accurate reporter of phenomena, 
with a genuine gift of artistic expression which is at its best in types 
of lower British middle-class life. Kipps, Mr. Polly and Love and 
Mr. Lewisham—with passages in Ann Veronica, Bealby and The 
New Machiaveili—are his really important contributions to the liter- 
ature of his day. There is absolutely no significance in the rest of his 
works from the point of view of art or science, much less philosophy, 
except for such parts of them as are of the “reporting” order. 
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In his reporting he is strictly honest with himself and his readers, 
and he has a gift of exposition. Being, so far as one may judge, 
unhampered by any particular weltanschauung of his own, embraced 
as a philosophy of life after long and careful inquiry, there is 
nothing to prevent him from stating things if not exactly as they 
are, at least as they do really seem to him. 

Looking over the world and viewing the shocking inequalities 
that exist, Mr. Wells saw the vision of the Codperative Common- 
wealth and decided that it was good. He analyzed it into its 
fundamentals and accepted those fundamentals. He tested its prac- 
ticability and honestly stated the difficulties. He looked for the 
means by which to surmount these difficulties and thought he found 
them. He thought he had solved the problem, and went on his 
way rejoicing; whereas the truth is that he only stated the problem, 
and that analysis carried a little deeper than the skin, quickly shows 
the problem, as he states it, to be insoluble. It is precisely in his 
statement of the problem that the great value of his book consists. 
It is necessary—although Socialism is not the main business in hand 
so far as this article is concerned—to make a short summary of 
Wells’ argument. 

The foundations of the Codperative Commonwealth, as Wells 
sees it, rest upon two principles, which he states as the two “ main 
generalizations” of Socialism. The first of these contains the 
following as its essential paragraph: 








The Socialist holds that the community as a whole should be 
responsible, and every individual in the community, married or 
single, parent or childless, should be responsible for the welfare 
and upbringing of every child born into that community. This 
responsibility may be intrusted in whole or in part to parent, 
teacher or other guardian—but it is not simply the right but | 
the duty of the State—that is to say of the organized power and 
intelligence of the community—to direct, to inquire and to 
intervene in any default for the child’s welfare.* 


Wells is acute enough to see and honest enough to say what 
most Socialist writers have failed to say, or if they have said it at 
all have done so with quibble and compromise, namely, that the 
home must be socialized before property can be socialized. Social- 
ize the child first and the rest will be easy. Remove from the 


1New Worlds for Old, by H. G. Wells, p. 54. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1908. $1.50. ; 
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shoulders of the breadwinner the care for those of his flesh and 
blood who shall live after him, and where will be his need to accu- 
mulate and hold? The second main generalization follows inevit- 
ably from the first as follows: 


The Socialist holds that the community as a whole should 
be inalienably the owner and administrator of the land, of 
raw materials, of values and resources accumulated from the 
past, and that private property must be of a terminable 
nature, reverting to the community and subject to the general 
welfare.” 


The heart of Socialism is included in these two principles. 
But it must be remembered that an equally fundamental axiom of 
Socialism is democracy; the Codperative Commonwealth must be 
absolutely democratic in character. Democracy, indeed, is the very 
soul of Socialism, and is implied in all plans of the “holy city” 
by whomsoever drawn. 

Now in considering the practicability of the Socialist dream, 
Wells discusses the various objections commonly urged against it, 
and does so with much fairness. Finally he comes to the one 
fatal objection: 


Socialism is against Human Nature. This objection I have 
left until last, because, firstly, it is absolutely true, and, 
secondly, it leads naturally to the newer ideas that have already 
peeped out once or twice in my earlier chapters, and which will 
now ride up to a predominance in what follows, and particularly 
the idea that an educational process and a moral discipline are 
not only a necessary part, but the most fundamental part of 
any complete Socialist scheme. Socialism is against human 
nature. That is true, and it is equally true of everything else; 
capitalism is against human nature, cruelty, kindness, religion, 
and doubt, monogamy, polygamy, celibacy, decency, indecency, 
piety and sin are all against human nature. The present system 
in particular is against human nature, or what is the policeman 
for, the soldier, the debt collector, the judge, the hangman? 
What means the glass upon my neighbor’s wall? Human nature 

- is against human nature. For human nature is in a perpetual 
conflict; it is the Ishmael of the universe, against everything 
and with everything against it and within no more and no less 
than a perpetual battleground of passion, desire, cowardice, 


2Ibid., p. 88. 
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insolence and good will. So that our initial proposition as it 
stands at the head of this section is as an argument against 
Socialism just worth nothing at all.* 


Assuredly, logic never engaged much of Mr. Wells’ time or 
thought! Starting with the frank admission that Socialism is in- 
compatible with Human Nature, and that an “ educational process 
and a moral discipline” are a “necessary” and a “ fundamental 
part of any complete Socialist scheme,” he calmly proceeds to 
weave a web of meaningless rhetoric which involves the argument 
in a hopeless absurdity. As usual it is a case of failure to distin- 
guish. It was not for nothing that the Scholastic maxim ran: 
Concede raro, nega frequenter, distingue semper. One would have 
thought that even an Englishman of the Victorian age might have 
suspected that there was some confusion somewhere and that careful 
consideration and prolonged thought might have disclosed the ter- 
minological flaw in the uses of the word “ against!” Especially as 
in a following passage, to be quoted presently, he throws away the 
supposed fruits of his rhetoric and its triumphant conclusion that 
the argument is worth “ just nothing at all!” 

Logic apart, however, let us note the important admission made 
in the opening sentences of the paragraph, namely, that Socialism. 
is against human nature, and let us further note the even more 
important admission made by Mr. Wells in his concept of human 
nature itself in the sentence which I reprint in italics: “ For human 
nature is in a perpetual conflict; it is the Ishmael of the universe, 
against everything and with everything against it, and within no 
more and no less than a perpetual battleground of passion, desire, 
cowardice, indolence and good will.” 

One might well suppose, looking at those words as they might 
stand apart from context and unsigned, that they were the utterance 
of some medieval preacher! It must be credited to Mr. Wells as 
a supreme distinction among Socialist writers, that he alone had the 
wit to discern and the honesty to declare the effects upon the world 
of original sin. “The Ishmael of the universe” could hardly be 
bettered as a description of man’s nature since the Fall. Lest it 
may be thought that I am drawing too wide an inference from his 
language, I append the sentences which follow immediately on the 
words, “ just nothing at all:” 


None the less valuable is it as a reminder of the essential 
*Ibid., pp. 288 e¢ seq. 
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constructive task of which the two primary generalizations of 
Socialism we have so far been developing are but the outward 
and visible forms. There is no untutored naturalness in Social- 
ism, no uneducated blind force on our side. Socialism is made 
out of struggling Good Will, made out of a conflict of wills. 
I have tried to let it become apparent that while I do firmly 
believe not only in the splendor and nobility of the Socialist 
dream, but in its ultimate practicality I do also recognize quite 
clearly that with people just as they are now, with their pre- 
judices, their ignorances, their misapprehensions, their un- 
checked vanities and greeds and jealousies, their crude and mis- 
guided instincts, their irrational traditions, no Socialist State 
can exist, no better State can exist than the one we have now 
with all its squalor and cruelty. Every change in human insti- 
tutions must happen concurrently with a change of ideas. Upon 
this plastic, uncertain, teachable thing Human Nature, within us 
and without, we have, if we really contemplate Socialism as 
our achievement, to impose guiding ideas and guiding habits, 
to coordinate all the Good Will that is active or latent in our 
world in one constructive plan. To-day the spirit of humanity 
is lost to itself, divided, dispersed and hidden in narrow distorted 
circles of thought. These divided, misshapen circles of thought 
are not “human nature,” but human nature has fallen into 
these forms and has to be released.* 


“Human nature has fallen!” Whence and how, one may 
wonder, according to Mr. Wells’ philosophy, has this fall taken 
place? Here we can invoke to our aid no blessed word evolution 
to help us, for in the bright lexicon of evolution there is no such 
word as “ fall” in such a sense. Fall, however, there has been as 
he sees it, and it is the effects of this fall, reflected in the “ preju- 
dices,” “ ignorances,” “ misapprehensions,” “ unchecked vanities,” 
and so forth of people as they are, which convince him that while 
this condition lasts “ no Socialist State can exist.” What remains 
now of that burst of rhetoric which finished in the words “ just 
worth nothing at all?” Just “ nothing at all!” 

We may note, in passing, that Mr. Wells specifically disowns the 
“ scientific ” Socialism of Marx and the party where he denies the 
existence of any “ untutored naturalism,” any “ uneducated blind 
force ” working to bring about the Socialist State, and plainly ranks 
himself with the despised “ Utopians.” Are there really any true 
Marxians left in the world nowadays? 

‘Jbid., pp. 289, 290. 
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Now in the argument thus far Mr. Wells is in entire agreement 
with the position of the Catholic Church on the whole matter. She 
says, as Wells does, that the notion of property rests on the home, 
and is indissolubly united therewith. She says that in the present 
state of human nature Socialism is impossible and so does Wells. 
She says that the present state of human nature is a “ fallen ” state 
and so does Wells. So farso good. Mr. Wells, of course, is bliss- 
fully unconscious of this agreement, for he does not understand the 
full significance of the facts which he has, up to a point, accurately 
observed and honestly recorded. But the agreement does not stop 
here. In his solution of the difficulty he apprehends the phenomena 
in their relations with a superficial correctness, and the phenomena 
recorded by him, properly interpreted, furnish the answer to the 
question. 

There is no inherent impracticability, no necessary unwork- 
ableness, in the notion of Socialism; its impracticability is contin- 
gent, and arises from its conflict with the ordinary motives of 
human nature. Mr. Wells understands this, and sees clearly that 
the success of Socialism depends upon discovery of a motive strong 
enough to overcome these ordinary motives. As he has said, “ So- 
cialism is made out of struggling good will; made out of a conflict 
of wills.” Let us see what he has to tell us about this “ good will.” 
He has found such a thing in the world it seems: 


And it needs but a cursory view of history to realize—though 
all knowledge of history confirms the generalization—that this 
arena is not a confused and aimless conflict of individuals. 
Looked at too closely it may seem to be that, a formless web 
of individual hates and loves; but detach one’s self a little and 
the broader forms appear. One perceives something that goes 
on, that is constantly working to make order out of casualty, 
beauty out of confusion, justice, kindliness, mercy out of cruelty 
and inconsiderate pressure. For our present purposes it will 
be sufficient to speak of this force that struggles and tends to 
make and do as Good Will. More and more evident it is, as one 
reviews the ages, that there is this as well as lust, hunger, avar- 
ice, vanity and more or less intelligent fear to be counted among 
the motives of mankind. This Good Will of our race, however 
arising, however trivial, however subordinated to individual 
ends, however comically inadequate a thing it may be in this 
individual case or that, is in the aggregate an operating will. 
In spite of all the confusions and thwartings of life, the halts and 
resiliences and the counter strokes of fate, it is manifest that in 
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the Jong run human life becomes broader than it was, gentler 
than it was, finer and deeper. On the whole—and nowadays 
almost steadily—things get better. There is a secular ameliora- 
tion of life, and it is brought about by Good Will working 
through the efforts of men.® 


(I hasten to remind the reader that this was written about ten 
years ago!) 

“Good Will” it seems is the motive; how convenient upper- 
case type is in matters of this kind! Mr. Wells does not tell us 
whence and how it came into the world nor of what order is this 
motive—it is his own word—which he has discerned among the 
motives of poor human nature wandering an exile in the deserts 
without water. “ However arising,” he says of it; perhaps these 
words betray, on his part, a latent suspicion that its origin may not 
be the same as that of “lust, hunger, avarice, vanity and more or 
less intelligent fear.” There it is, however, and he knows it by its 
effects in the shape of “a secular amelioration.” Ishmael carries 
with him, in the wilderness, the means of his redemption. 

It would be too much to expect of Mr. Wells that he should 
be ready to recognize and to admit the supernatural in the affairs 
of men. The heavy inheritance of scientific and naturalistic super- 
stition bequeathed from the generation of the seventies to the mod- 
ern Anglo-Saxon mind, has been far too much of a burden for that 
organ’s very moderate powers in the domain of metaphysical con- 
siderations. Therefore, it need not be accounted matter of great 
shame to Mr. Wells, that seeing Christianity at work in the 
hearts of men he called it “ Good Will.” The important thing is 
that he did see something which seemed to him to hold out the hope 
he sought. That he misapprehended and miscalled it is of no 
consequence for our purposes. He saw—or thought he saw—in 
the world a force which ran counter to the passions and the desires 
of human nature, and that in this force lay the hopes of the world 
for social justice. Again he is in agreement with the Church. Not 
merely does she admit that Socialism is practicable if a sufficient 
motive be present; she shows the world Socialism in operation 
under the influence of that motive, and has shown it for fully 
fifteen hundred years—in her religious orders. All that is needed 
to make Socialism work the world over is a motive strong enough 
to induce a man willingly to surrender his possessions and his will. 
There is nothing more complex in it than that. With divine grace 


5Ibid., pp. 4, 5. 
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completely victorious in the hearts of men, social justice would 
inevitably follow. 

The great value of Mr. Wells’ book is consequently apparent, 
for it constitutes a most important piece of independent testimony 
to the absolute soundness of the Catholic Church’s teaching on the 
whole subject. Wells has accurately recorded the phenomena, and 
has accurately interpreted their relations. All that is necessary 
is to give the phenomena their right names, and our case is proven 
for us by a witness not of our fold. But it is not Socialism that is 
our present business, and it is not because Mr. Wells’ book hammers 
another nail in the coffin of an already mouldering cadaver, that I 
have devoted so much space to its consideration. Socialism of the 
orthodox type is dead enough, but there is more concerned in Mr. 
Wells’ study of the facts than Socialism. There is the question of 
democracy. I have already said that democracy is the soul of 
Socialism, and so it surely is, for it is as a revolt against and a 
remedy for the inequalities in the world that Socialism arose. De- 
mocracy in politics came first, and Socialism is only an extension of 
democracy into economics. It is noteworthy that in these days 
when it has finally become apparent that Socialism is an iridescent 
dream, the notion of “ industrial democracy ” is making so much 
headway in radical circles of economic thought. 

If we analyze the reason why Mr. Wells found Socialism im- 
practicable in the present state of human nature, we find that it lies 
in the unwillingness of men to accept the sacrifices and accommoda- 
tions necessary to make the Socialist scheme work. Voluntary co- 
6peration is the essence of Socialism—and it is also the essence of 
democracy. The sacrifices and accommodations imposed by So- 
cialism are more numerous and more varied—they are also more 
intimate—than those imposed by democracy; nevertheless, democ- 
racy demands much. In its simplest political form it requires sacri- 
fice of the will; if it spreads into industry it will demand sacrifice, 
at least partially of possessions. In any form it will exact a high 
degree of mutual confidence and mutual forbearance from those 
who live under it as a principle of organization. All these things 
are indispensable to its success and its continuance as a form of 
human society. Can democracy exist continuously upon the earth, 
can it extend itself so as to embrace all civilized society, at least 
in a political sense; can it, in short, establish itself as the one true 
principle of human dealings in the activities of life and justify itself 
by its deeds—with human nature as Mr. Wells finds human nature 
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to be in these days? Or is his “ Good Will ”—is Christianity as a 
living force in the hearts of men—necessary to make it work? 

It is easier to pose the question than it is to answer it, and 
I have no intention of doing more than pose it as fairly as I can, 
suggesting one or two lines of thought that may lead toward an 
answer. 

Democracy is an axiom in modern thought. The essential 
equality of men under the law is no more firmly held as truth than 
is the essential equality of men in the making and unmaking of the 
law. And yet what warrant have we for the axiom? In what 
does this equality of man reside? We know that it does not reside 
in his powers, either mental or physical; science on this point is 
clear, and the Mendelian discoveries have excluded the Marxian 
concept of equalization by environment from further serious con- 
sideration by intelligent men. Inequality is the fact in human 
society however regarded. Nevertheless, there is the doctrine of 
the “ Rights of Man” staring us in the face. Can these “ rights ” 
be defended on grounds wholly in the natural order? Can “science” 
support them? Can they be deduced from the nature of man as 
Wells sees man? I do not see how they can be so defended, so 
supported or so deduced. But I do see how they can be securely 
founded in the supernatural order, and how they follow irresistibly 
upon the Christian teaching. I do see how democracy as a political 
theory grows naturally enough out of Christianity, wherein, as Ches- 
terton says, men are united in a democracy of eternal danger, or 
words like it. In the Christian system the inequalities are in the 
things that do not matter; the equalities are in the essentials. A’ 
common humanity as a basis of equality in human activities is 
possible only on the ground of the extraordinary destiny of men, 
and in view of that as an end. Prescinding from that, it is hard 
to see any reason for supposing that any way can be found in the 
natural order for democratically composing the differences that 
exist in that order. . 

The admitted “ inefficiency ” of democratic societies, as con- 
trasted with societies oligarchically or monarchically organized, is 
due more than anything else to the fact that democratic govern- 
ments are shaped in the main on a system of checks and counter- 
checks, which are eloquent testimony to the lack of confidence 
reposed by men in each other. This system generates inertia instead 
of initiative. Of course no one is willing to purchase “ efficiency ” 
at the cost of liberty; that is not the point. The point is that democ- 
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racy based on mutual distrust functions badly, that whatever func- 
tions badly holds its existence upon uncertain tenure, and that de- 
mocracy, if it is to establish itself as an inheritor of the earth 
must justify itself by its works. It is customary to profess a blind 
faith in the future of democracy. This faith is often expressed in 
the saying that “ the cure for inefficient democracy is more democ- 
racy.” This may be true, but there is assuredly no reason in the 
natural order for assuming it as an axiom. Moreover, all that can 
be said on this score applies with force tenfold to “ industrial 
democracy,” for in industry the penalty of “ inefficiency ” is swift 
and inexorable, whereas in politics it may be long delayed. Besides, 
even if it be accepted that a “common humanity” in the natural 
order is foundation enough for political democracy, the inference 
from the political order to the economic order is wholly invalid. 

Let it be remembered that I am not questioning the desirability 
of democracy as a principle of social organization, but only its 
practicability as a continuing principle with human nature as it is. 
What I am suggesting is that the obstacle which Mr. Wells found 
to lie in the path of the Secialist principle may also block the way 
of democracy, unless the redeeming principle discerned by Mr. 
Wells, and by him labeled “Good Will,” shall grow and extend itself 
in men’s hearts. Translating this into our language, and stating 
it in the fewest possible words, my thought is that if democracy is 
to live upon the earth and become the soul of human society, it is 
difficult now to see any force working to that end in human affairs 
other than Christianity. That seems to be the only force strong 
enough to dominate the “lust, hunger, avarice, vanity and more or 
less intelligent fear’ of men, and subject them to such a discipline 
of mutual tolerance, mutual trust, and mutual affection as will make 
possible the high degree of codperation that democracy demands 
for the successful performance of its functions amid the intimate 
intricacies of modern life. 
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THE TRADITIONAL IDEA OF GOD AND ITS MODERN 
SUBSTITUTES. 


BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 





SAE philosophical atmosphere underwent a decided 
ey T change towards the middle of the seventeenth cen-. 
Mi tury. Descartes introduced a method of philosophiz- 

i‘ Si oH ing which, whatever else may be argued in its favor, 
Rips—G| had the fatal defect of divorcing speculation from 
history. The question of God’s knowableness had up to that time 
been studied as an historical problem, with such means as lay to 
hand. But this ceased with the advent of the new method. Facile 
proofs, short intuitive ways of establishing God’s existence and 
nature won favor with philosophers, and the result was an excessive 
form of intellectualism, an uncontrolled manner of speculating, 


—— 





' which went far beyond the traditional Christian position, occupying 


a ground that could not successfully be defended later against at- 
tack. Intuitionists, then as since, failed to realize that all our intui- 
tions have a history, and that their so-called flashes are the result 
of long previous preparation and unconsciously acquired knowledge, 
not the unbidden bolts from the blue they are commonly supposed 
to be. A Christian thinking is apt to mistake an analysis of his 
own special consciousness for an insight into the mind of the race 
at large, and this was the fallacy into which Descartes tumbled head- 
long, because he was professedly an unhistorical thinker who did 
not look before he leaped. 

The French mathematician contended that a clear idea of the 
Infinite exists in all minds, and that this particular idea is the 
historical source of religion, its connatural object and intellectual 
base. He identified the cause of religion with the establishment of 
this particular overclaim, which was a wrong and compromising 
thing to do, the idea of the Infinite being so high and hard a notion 
to conceive clearly, in the Cartesian sense of the latter much-abused 
term, that historically it came late, and psychologically it could 
not have come early, into the minds of men. It was a preposterous 
thesis—in the native meaning of this adjective—which Descartes 
proposed; a hysteron proteron, verily. He had made the last first, 
and offered a shining mark for reprisal when Kant undertook to 
show what the human mind, in its own native right, is capable of 
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accomplishing. Excessive intellectualism was thus among the 
causes of religious agnosticism. Religion might well pray at times 
to be spared the blandishments of the injudicious. 

Descartes was not the sole offender. Leibnitz and Wolff drew 
the world and all its laws out of a few analytical principles. The 
mathematical ideal entertained of human reason led these over- 
driving analysts to extreme length. . Catholic theology did not 
wholly escape from the spirit of the times—it had its immediatists, 
too. Pallavicini, Perez, Juvenalis, Esparza, Semery, Sylvester 
Maurus—theologians who wrote between 1652 and 1670, not to 
forget Eusebius Amort, whose writings in the same vein appeared 
as late as 1730—all set themselves to the task of proving that we 
have an immediate knowledge of God, in the acquisition of which 
no reasoning process figures. They analyzed “ mystic love,” the 
notion of “ possibility,” the nature of “ideas,” the drift of the 
“ affections,” and in every way they could sought to prove the Car- 
tesian thesis that an intuitive, unreasoned knowledge of God is to 
be found among the contents of every consciousness by the simple 
method of analysis. Without denying the reasoned character of 
theistic knowledge in general, they pressed immediacy so far as 
actually to claim that the predicates of the reality known to us 
in our ordinary mundane experience are convertible into the predi- 
cates of the Divine Existence itself. 

It was in this atmosphere of overwrought intellectualism that 
Kant lived and wrote. He quite naturally thought that the ques- 
tion of knowing God was essentially bound up with the particular 
form of intellectualism then rife and rampant—what other impres- 
sion could he gather? Catholic and Protestant intellectualists alike 
were bending their efforts towards proving that a clear immediate 
knowledge of the Infinite in itself is within the reach of all. Kant 
was not the man to let any such overstatement go unchallenged and 
he rebuked it with his critical reflections until it hung in shreds. 
He laid bare the hollowness of the whole claim, not knowing, it 
would seem, that his victory was as hollow as the pretenders over 
whom he won it. These were not representative opponents, and 
they carried no one down with them but themselves. The tradi- 
tional intellectualism was quite other than that which Descartes, 
Leibnitz, Wolff, and a certain number of Catholic theologians, 
imbued with the new spirit, insisted on defending. It kept well 
within the bounds of history and experience, accepting the control 
of these, and not speculating at random or at will. It was modest 
and moderate in its attitude, so much so that had Kant known it and 
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kept it well within his line of vision while writing, he never would 
have said the things he did. 

Nothing is ever refuted until it is refuted at its best, and in- 
tellectualism was far from being at its best when Kant undertook its 
deniolition. He forgot to inquire into the representative character 
of his contemporaries, taking too seriously a school of thought, a 
group of thinkers anything but typical in their utterances. So let 
us turn away from the extravagant intellectualists whom Kant so 
easily overthrew, to the clearer-minded, more restrained philos- 
ophers of times previous, despised scholastics though they be. These 
truer representatives of intellectualism Kant never had fully or 
fairly in view—he was not noted for his knowledge of history. 
There was a long and carefully pondered Christian tradition con- 
cerning the nature and extent of man’s knowledge of the Divine, 
with which Kant was but ill acquainted, if at all. Modern philos- 
ophy might not have had so large an agnostic insert in its pages, 
had the father of philosophical criticism known the past history of 
intellectualism and grasped the moderate form of it for which the 
Christian tradition stood, instead of having a wide departure from 
that tradition as the object of his shafts. The minority group of 
thinkers whom he slew with his trenchant pen did not involve the 
larger and more sane majority in their ruin. It is the tale of these 
latter we wish to tell, their chapter of achievement which we are 
here endeavoring to restore. An alternative to agnosticism existed 
and the purpose of all that follows is to show what that alternative 
was. Let history speak. 

The Christian tradition concerning man’s ability to know God 
built itself up out of recorded facts and accepted these as the 
measure of its claims. When men like St. Anselm turned aside 
from this tradition to compose new and facile modes of theistic 
proof that had no history at their back, they were promptly re- 
minded of the unhistorical character of their innovations and they 
founded no school. How our knowledge of God was originally 
acquired could not be determined, they were told, by a study of the 
mature Christian spirit, but rather by a painstaking analysis of the 
mentality of paganism. The literature of the heathen nations, the 
prechristian evidences of religion were the proper test. Human 
thought would here reveal its natural level and lend itself to dis- 
passionate appraisal. What heights the spirit of man is capable of 
reaching, what knowledge of the Divine it may actually acquire 
without the aid of Revelation, would here become apparent, as also 
what pits of folly it might dig for its own undoing. 
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The Stoics proved a helpful means to the determining of this 
average level. They were the first to propose and develop what is 
called the argument from universal consent, drawing attention to 
the fact that no nation is without its idea of a Superior Being, no 
people wholly bereft of an innermost sense of the Divine. Natura 
duce, eo vehimur deos esse, says Cicero, in this as in so many other 
respects the cultured voice of antiquity. The Christian writers were 
naturally impressed by the universal testimony to the existence of 
a Superior Being, adduced by the Stoics. Nor were they without 
the means of controlling and confirming it, within the limits of 
their own personal range of experience and observation, though 
there was then no science of anthropology to acquaint them minutely 
with the world-wide existence of religion. Their use of the testi- 
mony available was not servile. First-hand reporters were they 
of the facts to which they bore such ample witness—no idle echoes 
of the Academy or the Porch. Distinguished converts from pagan- 
ism themselves in many instances, and no strangers to the religious 
psychology of the heathen mind, their own souls, when searched, 
added their quota of approval to the Stoic claim that the Divine is 
everywhere recognized. It was precious to them and very noble, 
too, the thought that Christianity, while never for a moment relin- 
quishing its claim to be the only true and right religion, had a 
heart for the broken lights of heathendom and saw some stars that 
were not altogether errant, in the darkness of the pagan night; 
some good to recognize, some nobility to discover and commend. 

The interpretation which the Stoics put on man’s universal 
belief in the existence of a Superior Being did not rise much above 
the level of instinct and was lost to a large extent in the imagery 
of the “pure Fire.” St. Paul struck a newer and higher note. 
In his solemn indictment of the nations for their immoral and idola- 
trous practices, “ the least of the Apostles ” based his charge on the 
fact that pagan and Christian mind alike possessed a common con- 
cept of God. He declared the heathen world inexcusable for having 
perverted and debased this concept, instead of analyzing it out 
distinctly and recognizing its claims on their minds and wills. The 
natural knowledge of God existing in all minds was sufficiently 
clear, he said, to furnish the beginnings of true religion and moral- 
ity, had it been properly reflected upon and diligently studied out. 


The law was written in the hearts of men on tablets of flesh. The- 


Author of that law had made His power and divinity discoverable 
through the things and selves that are. He had not left Himself 
without a witness in the inner mirror of conscience, in the outer 
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glass of Nature, or the moving field of history itself, all of which 
disclosed Him to His offspring, far from none of whom He was, 
if haply by groping they might find Him and be converted and live. 

When the early converts read the challenging texts of St. 
Paul, and learned from his pages that their previous concept of 
God differed from the Christian in no other wise than that it had 
not been sufficiently cleared up, but allowed to become degraded and 
demeaned, the truth of the statement and the pertinency of the 
charge so appealed to their sense of actuality and fairness that they 
made it the inspiration and plan of their catechetical campaigns. 
And the more they pondered the thought, the more its glorious 
resplendence grew—a common streak of dawn that should have 
developed into the fullness of day for the pagan world, but through 
cloudiness of intellect and perversity of will was not suffered 
to attain this maturity of development. Had not the literature of 
paganism, they asked themselves, abounded in references to the 
“ Cause of causes,” the “ Being of beings,” the “Author of the moral 
law,” the “ Most Excellent Nature,” the “ Sovereign Good?” Was 
it not to this popular belief in the essential goodness of the Divine 
that the Son of Man had alluded, when He counseled His young 
Pharisee questioner to call no one good but God? Had it not been 
the pagan practice to invoke God daily? Was there not in every 
mind an undeveloped concept of the Divine, capable of far more 
determination and distinctness than it had ever received? Did not 
they of Athens, in erecting an altar to the unknown God, lest per- 
chance there might be some Divinity slighted for lack of mention 
in their lists, rightfully invite the taunting comment of St. Paul— 
that if they had cultivated their own poet, Aratus, or kept them- 
selves abreast of their own national literature, they would have 
known that He Whom they sought to worship was not a graven 
image of gold or silver, but a living Person, whose veritable off- 
spring we are, with all the obligations entailed upon us, which that 
filial relation establishes and makes clear? And could St. Paul 
have made his point with the novelty-seekers of the Grecian capital, 
unless a common knowledge, undeveloped but capable of develop- 
ment, bridged the chasm between his mind and theirs? 

Convinced that such an embryonic knowledge existed—their 
own experience plainly attesting its presence—the idea became a 
pedagogical principle with them in the instruction of converts. They 
asked the candidate, first of all, if he believed in a “certain ex- 
cellent nature of the gods;” and upon his answering in the affirma- 
tive, they prodded his reflective powers with query after query, all 
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designed to render explicit and detailed that undeveloped knowledge 
which his admission showed he had. No wonder the Fathers all 
wrote so graphically of the idea of God as “ innate,” “ untaught,” 
“ensculptured,” “a ray of the Divine Light,” “a spark of the Divine 
Fire.” These expressive figures of speech must, of course, not 
be pressed beyond the spirit and bounds of their original utterance, 
as they have been by many most unfairly. The spirit governing 


their employment was religious, not philosophical. What mattered — 


supremely with the Fathers was the fact that a spontaneous, dis- 
tinctive, implicit idea of God, capable of being made more explicit 
and detailed, exists in all minds. How it came there was a school 
point they never meant to thresh. Whether it is innate in the strict 
sense of the term—existing, that is, before all exercise of reason, 
or whether it is rationally acquired, did not enter into their calcula- 
tions, received no answer in their pages. Their vivid phrases 
resulted from their religious theory of knowledge—illuminism: 
“Our minds are but broken lights of Thee.” St. Thomas inter- 
prets the drift of the patristic texts as implying that the constitu- 
tional power to know God is innate, not the idea itself; an interpre- 
tation in which Illingworth concurs. What a grievous mischance, 
therefore, that Descartes should have tried to write history by 
analyzing his own seventeenth-century consciousness, and that Kant 
should have thought the Christian theologian committed to the 
view that a knowledge of the Infinite in itself is directly within our 
reach and capable of demonstration! 

When the Christian tradition concerning man’s knowledge of 
his Maker was made the subject of reflective inquiry in the Middle 
Ages, the thoughtful ones of those deep-delving days saw almost at 
a glance that the idea of God as it appears in history is an externally 
descriptive idea. Such names as Author, Cause, Source, End; 
and such others as Lord, Creator, Governor, Highest Good, and 
Most Excellent Nature, described God’s outward relations rather 
than His innermost self and essence. They were relative, not abso- 
lute terms, and there was more of time about them than eternity. 
The schoolmen pondered this fact profoundly. If God had never 
created the vast worlds that swim in space, but continued dwelling 
in His own inner boundlessness of perfection, He would not be, as 
now we designate Him, the relatively best of beings, the actual 
cause of the universe, the author of the moral law, the object of 
affection, the summit and goal of aspiration and desire. All the 


1 Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique. By A. Vacant. Art. Dieu (Son Exist- 
ence), II., 4. Fasc. 28, 1909. 
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things we affirm of Him so stammeringly from our present lowly 
plane of creaturehood would, on the supposition of His not having 
created, lack foundation in fact and be palpably untrue. Take them 
all away, these time-born titles which His creatures give Him; blot 
out the whole course of history, make the existent worlds a blank, 
and:God would be in Himself the same—absolutely: immutable, 
eternal, independent, infinite—while none of the relations that now 
constitute our means of knowing Him would exist. 

’ The conclusions which the schoolmen drew from this searching 
reflection saved their speculation from the excesses into which less 
self-criticizing philosophers fell. Our manner of knowing God, 
they said, our way of acquiring knowledge of Him, is relative. 
Directly and explicitly we do not conceive any of the intrinsic con- 
stituents of the Divine. It is as a relative Superlative that God 
is known to us at first. No absolute Superlative, no Infinite in 
itself, no unconditioned, unrelated Being is or ever could be the 
immediate object of our knowing or burden of our proving. An 
explicit idea of the Infinite is not the one from which religion starts. 
The theistic arguments advanced in the course of history do not, 
therefore, essay the impossible task of demonstrating the Infinite 
directly. God’s existence in Himself is not their end or aim—far 
from it. Conceiving God, as we do, through the dependent relation 
of things to their Author, and through the subjective and moral 
tendencies that course within our being, we approach Him through 
His works without pronouncing any determinate judgment on His 
nature considered in itself. “The attributes of God contingently 
relative to creatures,” says St. Thomas, “express nothing real in 
God, when we consider them formally; although materially and fun- 
damentally considered, they designate the divine substance itself.” ? 

Cardinal Cajetan in his commentary on the traditional theistic 
proofs is even more explicit. Their aim he says, is not to prove 
the existence of God considered in itself, but as having the predi- 
cates—efficiency, necessity, intelligence, perfection—which a study 
of the nature of things forces us to think of as among the attributes 
of the Divine. The conclusion to which they lead is that God, not 
as God, but as having the attributes aforesaid, exists. God, as God, 
is not the immediate object of the proofs at all, but a consequence 
contained in them and drawn forth from them later by reflection. 
He declares the proofs “admittedly open to much dispute if we 
regard them as concluding directly to the existence of that eternal, 


*Sum. Theol., I., q. xiii, a 2; 7 ad 1. 
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immutable, first, and most perfect Being, which God is in Himself; 
but they offer scarcely any difficulty,” he says, “ when taken as 
entitling us to conclude that certain attributes found in Nature are 
proper to God in very truth.” And he goes on‘ to say that it is the 
latter point, not the former, which they aim at establishing. They 
represent no ambitious attempt to carry us at a leap into the bosom 
of the Infinite. God’s existence in Himself as the Unconditioned, 
we do not see; only the logical, rational necessity therefor. ‘‘ God, 
not as God, but as having this and that condition””—notice the quali- 
fication which Cajetan adds—is the Being Whose existence man 
has sought to prove in the history of philosophy, to whom he has 
poured out his soul in prayer, and his heart in longing. We know 
God’s existence relatively, not absolutely; and through knowing 
and proving it relatively, we come to a knowledge of what it really 
is in itself. But that is later, it is not the first step, but the last. 

The reader who has caught the drift of the preceding para- 
graphs and seen the luminous pathway up which they lead, will at 
once be made aware, when pondering the subjoined passages from 
Kant, that the father of modern criticism was not so fortunately 
favored. He did not have this history before him when he wrote, 
and his thoughts went far afield in consequence. ‘“ How can any 
experience, he asks, be adequate with an idea? The very essence 
of an idea consists in the fact that no experience can be discovered 
congruent or adequate with it. The transcendental idea of a 
necessary and all-sufficient Being is so immeasurably great, so high 
above all that is empirical, which is always conditioned, that we 
hope in vain to find materials in the sphere of experience sufficiently 
ample for our conception, and in vain seek the unconditioned among 
things that are conditioned, while examples, nay, even guidance is 
denied us by the laws of empirical synthesis.’ 

Evidently Kant labored under the impression that the tradi- 
tional arguments for the existence of God directly sought to dem- 
onstrate that existence as it is in itself. Fully ninety per cent 
of his criticism is based on this misapprehension of their scope and 
represents so much labor lost in consequence. He imagined a vain 
thing, a mode of reasoning full of gaps, through which he easily 
drove the proverbial coach and four. When he proved that religion 
Was irrational, because it could not and did not know its object, he 

*Sancti Thomae Aquinatis Opera Omnia, IV., p. 32, III. Rome, 1888. 
“For a criticism of this question-begging principle by which Kant non-suits 
all the theistic proofs before examining them, see THE CaTHoLic Wor tp, January, 


1916, The Genesis of Kant’s Criticism, especially p. 455. 
5Kant’s Sammtliche Werke, Hartenstein’s Edition (1867), III., p. 422, par. 2. 
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only proved that it could not and did not know that object in the 
manner he alleged. His poor acquaintance with the previous his- 
tory of the subject led him laboriously to disprove a point long since 
granted and conceded. His criticism was anticipated and dis- 
counted, three centuries previous, by Cardinal Cajetan; nay, as 
early as the middle of the thirteenth century by St. Thomas him- 
self. Kant accordingly offers the spectacle of a man refuting his 
own misconceptions and imagining all the while that he was putting 
the whole brood of intellectualists to the blush for their thin and 
tangled sophistries. He was flushed with his unreal victory—to 
him a triumph over adversaries unnumbered. He thought great 
good would come of it to morality and religion—a prophecy that 
fell as wide of the mark as his criticism did of the situation it took 
to task. “ Nor can it injure the cause of morality ”—we are quot- 
ing his own words—“ to endeavor to lower the tone of the arrogant 
sophist, and to teach him modesty and moderation—the distin- 
guishing marks of a belief that brings calm and content into the 
mind, without enjoining any unworthy subjection. I maintain, 
therefore, that the physico-teleological argument is insufficient of 
itself to prove the existence of a Supreme Being, that it must intrust 
this to the ontological argument—to which it serves merely as an 
introduction, and that, consequently, this argument contains the 
only possible ground of proof (possessed by the speculative reason) 
for the existence of this being.’’® 

A more accusing statement, proving that he missed the point 
from beginning to end, and that he had a wrong idea of the nature, 
scope, and purpose of the theistic proofs, could not be found than 
in these carefully chosen words. He did not realize that he was 
actually stating the position he imagined himself to be refuting. 
The sophists to whom he would teach “ modesty and moderation,” 
“calm and content,” free from all “ unworthy subjection,” were not 
creatures of flesh and blood, they were made of pen and ink, unless 
Descartes should be regarded as the typical Christian theologian, 
and Kant as the first philosopher, in the long line of such, who 
managed to do his thinking critically. Nothing proves more clearly 
the extent of Kant’s misunderstanding than his having believed and 
stated that the ontological argument—the leap from possibility to 
existence—was at the bottom of all the theistic proofs, their central 
supposition, their necessary prop of reliance. He had got it into his 
mind that the object of the theistic proofs was to establish the Divine 
existence in itself, and this false clue as to their nature and func- 

*Obd. cit., p. 424, par. 2, 
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tion led him to criticize them for what they never pretended to ac- 
complish, save with a few intuitionists, like Descartes, who did their 
thinking at their writing-tables, unannoyed by the history of the 
subject with which they were dealing, and not at all familiar with 
the preciseness of treatment which that subject had received from 
previous thinkers, who knew the ways and limitations of the mind 
human quite as well as its later methodical reformer and its still 
later self-appointed critic.. 
The medieval chapter of history is judicious and enlightening. 

Its central position might be summarized in the statement that di- 
rectly and explicitly we do not conceive any of the intrinsic at- 
tributes of the Divine, not even that of existence. But this is only 
half the story. While freely granting the relative character of 
our knowledge of God, and the impossibility of its being otherwise, 
since it is the condition of all knowing that the knower and the 
known be in relation, the medizval theologians did not turn back 
disappointed, or pass on unenlightened, like the superficial observer 
to whom 

A primrose by the river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 
They examined this externally descriptive knowledge, analyzed it 
out into distinctness, stated the positive amount of intrinsic in- 
formation which it hid under its external form. And so must all 
men fair-minded, who would not hood their eyes with prejudice 
when they may open them and see. For, be our knowledge as 
relative as it may, its relativity is no disabling limitation, but an en- 
abling means. It is a channel, not a wall; a clearing, not a barrier. 
Sir William Hamilton turned this fact of relativity into a limita- 
tion of our powers of knowing grossly converting the proposition, 
We can know the related only, into that proposition quite other and 
not at all implied, We can only know relations. The medizval 
theologians converted their propositions more carefully than Sir 
William, and for not having been guilty of so unwarranted a con- 
version as was he, and those who follow in his steps, they might be 
studied with profit by their philosophic brethren of the nineteenth 
century and after. The Hamiltons, the Mansels, the Spencers, and 
the Huxleys of our own more immediate times had their agnostic 
proxies in the thirteenth century and before, who said pretty much 
the same things and drew pretty much the same conclusions as 
men do now. So.that the theologians of Latin Europe, what time 
the universities were rising and the arts beginning to flourish, had 
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conditions of thought to battle with, not dissimilar to ours. A 
few words to describe the resemblances between the two environ- 
ments. 

Some centuries before the schoolmen began their systematic 
study of man’s knowledge of God, the Arab and Jewish philoso- 
phers—Avicenna and Maimonides—had pursued the same line of 
inquiry, each in the interest of his respective sacred books or in 
criticism of their contents. They had come into full cognizance of 
the fact that our knowledge of God, on the face of it, is externally 
descriptive, and from this had drawn the conclusion that God’s 
existence was known to us, but of His nature not a whit—exactly 
the position of the modern Hamiltonian, Spencerian school. The 
scholastic theologians conceded the fact, but demurred sharply to 
the conclusion drawn from it. Aquinas combated this agnostic in- 
ference of Jew and Arab with his customary calm incisiveness. It 
is impossible, he declared, that one should know the existence of 
a thing and still remain in complete ignorance of its nature. Nature 
and existence are not such disparate things as will suffer complete 
disjoining. Existence is always the existence of this or that—it is 
never existence merely. Andi since it is a particular existent some- 
thing that we always know, a glimmering of what that something is 
by nature must accompany all our knowledge and be found wrapped 
up in it, as pollen in a pod. 

He who knows God as Source, indistinctly and confusedly 
knows Him as somehow precontaining the perfections dimly re- 
flected in the outer and inner mirror of Nature. His knowledge is 
a blank, only on the supposition that he refuses to analyze it out 
distinctly, and that is his own fault personally, not a defect inherent 
in his powers of knowing, for he can exercise these still further if 
he will. He can turn back and reéxamine the reasons that led him 
to entertain the idea of a Source of All, and when he does so, he 
will find his knowledge growing into distinctness with every reason 
reéxamined. Much concerning the inner constitution and nature of 
this Source, which at first sight escaped his observation and re- 
mained in a sort of penumbral haze, will now define itself and come 
clearly out to view. Power, goodness, personality, intelligence will 
reveal themselves as undeniable belongings. The relative Superla- 
tive will shed its relative aspect and become distinctly absolute. 
The relations which manifested its existence outwardly, will be 
found, on reéxamination, to disclose some precious knowledge also 
of what it really is, within. The relatedly known Divine Existence 
will be seen as Self-Existence to which no bounds of being or per- 
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fection can be set, and lo! we have the notion of the Infinite, which 
is none other than that of the All-Perfect—not an intuition, nor 
an idea gained by the crude process of adding perfection to per- 
fection, as Kant thought it was, but a concept which reflection con- 
structs out of the objective evidence furnished, after purifying this 
latter of its human and creaturely associations. 

A proportional concept! Say that, and you have said its nature. 
What is true of the qualities and perfections revealed in the uni- 
verse of selves and things will be seen to be true of Him Who 
made them, not specifically true, of course—it were folly to imagine 
God as man magnified !—but true proportionally, in the sense that 
a proportional relation of similiarity exists between the Originating 
Source and its effects or manifestations, this relation being sufficient 
to make considerable knowledge of the former possible of attain- 
ment through a studious contemplation of the latter. The re- 
inquirer will thus discover that his relative, externally descriptive 
idea enwrapped more positive knowledge than he suspected, until 
he broke its seal. We prove the existence of a Necessary Being, 
not knowing what it is, the while we do so. We peer into all the 
evidences supporting this rational conclusion, converging towards 
it, focussing themselves upon it, as it were, and behold! we have 
a knowledge of its nature. Not so much, perhaps, as in our pride 
we think should have been vouchsafed us, but enough to fill the in- 
tellect with the presence of the Father of all light, and the heart 
with an incipient love of Love’s own spring unending. Not all the 
knowledge we are capable of acquiring—no, not that!—but the 
knowledge ail are capable of acquiring, and to be supplemented by 
faith and hope, the outpourings of the affections, the consecrations 
of the will. Nowhere hath He left Himself without this witness. 
The world is desolate only when in the words of the prophet there 
is no one who reflecteth in his heart. Such—anachronisms, of 
course, apart—was the scholastic answer to Jew and Arab. It is 
six hundred years old, yet it might have been of yesterday for its 
timeliness. 

Unfortunately the idea of God which most moderns have in 
mind when thinking or writing upon the subject is of a different 
kind altogether from the one whose history we have just finished 
tracing. The Reformation kindled many strange fires in philos- 
ophy. The distaste for theology, the distrust of reason, and the 
love of intuition which it fostered, led to the adoption of an idea 
quite other than the traditional conception of God. A word or two 
about this modern substitute notion, and we are done. 
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There is a knowledge of a swift immediate kind that rises 
from the affections and the will, almost with the first exercise of the 
mind’s activity. Scarcely has the dawn begun to break on con- 
sciousness, when we find ourselves filled with “an obscure and 
vague ideal of the good, the true, the beautiful, and the one.” It 
is a tenuous presence of which we would fain know more, but 
never do. Unreasoned, uninferred, unlabored this knowledge 
comes to us, rising like an aura or halo above the field of conscious- 
ness and lingering long upon its farthermost horizon, wraith- 
fashion, and with pleadings that stir our depths. It is what the 
ancients meant when they said that if we listened intently, we could 
hear the music of the spheres. The schoolmen were well acquainted 
with this vague and undefinable knowledge engendered by the af- 
fections and the will. They called it the obscure idea of God, to 
distinguish it from that other—the distinctive idea—which has been 
the previous burden of these pages. This obscure idea, they said, 
is the beginning of our knowledge of the Divine. It is the common 
concept of God as distinct from the proper, and so vague that noth- 
ing can be got out of it worthy the name of knowledge—for its 
nature is to be obscure, and without specific content. It is the 
beginning of our knowledge, and not the end, because scarcely has 
this vague, unreasoned intuition risen above the surface of con- 
sciousness when you find in conjunction with it, supervening, as 
it were upon it, another and more fruitful idea—the idea of a 
Superior Being. This second idea is distinctive, proper, analyzable, 
enlightening. The first has none of these four redeeming qualities, 
and so may be combined with monism, pluralism, pantheism, poly- 
theism or any particular “ism,” you will, because it does not, like 
the second, clearly distinguish God from every being other and 
represent Him as superior, but degrades Him to the level of the 
One-in-the-many, instead of portraying Him clearly as the One 
distinct from all. 

The idea of God which the scholastics designated as obscure, 
unhistorical, unfruitful, and neither proper nor distinctive nor 
enlightening, is the modern idea of God. It is a pipe for fortune’s 
finger to sound what stops she please, all the way from monism to 
Christian Science, and from Emerson to Rabindranath Tagore. 
It is the brackish fount of religious indifference, ever since Theo- 
dore Parker “ proved” to New England’s satisfaction that one re- 
ligion is as good as another, since they are all concerned with an 
object or ideal which none of them can ever know. Feuerbach and 
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Spencer won their reputation with the unwary by the same mistaken 
notion, not to mention the host of the ill-informed who followed 
them down the same unwinding road to nescience and night. The 
late Professor James was no better in his allegiance. Taking the 
idea of a Superior Being which anthropology has shown to be 
universal, and failing to note the development of which this idea is 
inherently capable and has actually received in history, he could 
disembosom himself of the following utterance at variance alike 
with the Christian tradition and the noble loftiness of what was 
best in paganism. It betrays a reversion to primitive types, a 
preference for undeveloped knowledge, a lack of acquaintance with 
the higher history of religion, surprising in a modern scholar. 
“The practical needs and experiences of religion seem to me 
sufficiently met by the belief that beyond each man and in a fashion 
continuous with him there exists a larger power which is friendly 
to him and his ideals. All that the facts require is that the power 
should be both other and larger than our conscious selves. Any- 
thing larger will do, if it only be large enough to trust for the next 
step. It need not be infinite, it need not be solitary. It might 
conceivably even be only a larger and more godlike self, of which 
the present self would then be but the mutilated expression, and the 
universe might conceivably be a collection of such selves, of dif- 
ferent degrees of inclusiveness, with no absolute unity recognized 
at all.’’? 

A returning schoolman would be surprised to find, in this as in 
other utterances of like tenor, that the obscure idea of God, which 
in his day did but represent the beginnings of theistic knowledge, 
had now been dogmatically proclaimed its very end and close. He 
would behold intuitionists exploiting it, agnostics battering it, abso- 
lutists saying of it what they would, and historians of religion 
reading it back into his own and far more distant times. And 
should he ask how the vision of men had become so foreshortened, 
how it was that they took the obscure idea of God and left the clear, 
how all this accepting without proving, all this recourse to lower 
levels of thought, was deemed possible of reconcilement with the 
rational, growing dignity of the human spirit—someone probably 
would tell him the last few paragraphs of the present story, and 
he would discover, with sad surprise, still not without a pardonable 
feeling of satisfaction, that in some respects he was six hundred 
years ahead of the times to which he had been privileged to return. 


"Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 525. 




















THE LITTLE FLOWER AND LITERATURE. 
BY BROTHER LEO. 


= ILAT is it that makes a book literature? To answer 
| would involve the necessity of framing a definition 
of literature, a task difficult always and at best 
meagre in adequate results. Several things contrib- 
ute to the making of a great book—artistry, large- 
ness age vision, sureness of touch, the faculty of saying much in 
little, the Homeric gift of seeing life steadily and seeing it whole; 
but the great essential of genuine literature is that it see life, or 
some phase of life, precisely as it is, that it probe beneath the ap- 
pearances and concern itself mainly with the underlying realities, 
and that it interpret the truth thus clearly visioned with insight, 
with sympathy, with impartiality. 

It is not easy, as the world goes, to see the truth; and to tell 
the truth, to interpret the truth, is difficult in the extreme. Yet 
this task, baffling in any case, would seem to present its minimum 
difficulty to the objective writer, to the man who concerns himself 
with reading aright the lives of men and women around him. He 
needs sharp eyes and sympathy and fearlessness, he must dispense 
with colored spectacles and prepossessions and a weakness for his 
friends; but he can, provided he is big enough and broad enough 
and keen enough, paint a portrait of life. So did Schiller in Maria 
Stuart, Browning in The Ring and the Book, Manzoni in I Promessi 
Sposi. 

The difficulty is at its maximum, however, when a man at- 
tempts to see the truth and interpret the truth of his own life and 
character. Few men—owing possibly to a merciful dispensation of 
Providence—are able to see themselves as they are; most of us 
stroll blissfully beneath the shading branches of a fool’s paradise 
tuneful with the song birds of our reveries and golden with the 
mock-oranges of our own conceits, and we prostrate ourselves 
before a niche wherein stands a statue of the I-I-think-I-am. Once 
in a while we come across a saint—not always canonized—who 
possesses a specific and comprehensive knowledge of himself as 
he is. 
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A glance at the great books of the world will suffice to show 
that in all countries and at all times the great writers have been 
objective writers. We could not well afford to miss our lyric 
poets, our young men of vague emotions who look into their own 
hearts and write; but not one of them, solely on his merits as a 
subjective writer, has reached the supreme plane in letters. Nay, 
more; a stressing of the lyric note, an intrusion of the ego, would, 
we feel safe in maintaining, lessen existing reputations. Make 
Theocritus more subjective, and you rob him of his subtlest charm; 
insist that Horace sing only of Horace and not of the decay of 
pulchritude nor about the Sabine farm, and you give us an attenu- 
ated Horace; demand that Keats, even, confine himself to a strictly 
lyrical theme and a rigidly subjective treatment, and you force us 
to share the sentiments of the rude Blackwood’s reviewer who sent 
the young man back to his “ plasters, pills and ointment boxes.” 

The reason for this is not hard to find. The subjective writer 
so seldom becomes a world writer, not necessarily because his vision 
of life is straitened, but essentially because his estimate of himself 
is untrue. He may not, probably does not, know himself as he is; 
that seems to be the difficulty with even unliterary men—Benvenuto 
Cellini, for instance, and Sir Hiram Maxim—when they try to tell 
the story of their lives. But even should he succeed: in the rare 
achievement of knowing himself, he still faces—and ultimately 
falls before—the more difficult necessity of telling what he knows. 
Hence, we have so very few autobiographies that rank as literature, 
and even those, few and great, have pages that strike a false note, 
passages that savor of affectation, lack of proportion, unconscious 
insincerity. How our estimate of the Decline and Fall dwindles 
when we read Gibbon’s Autobiography! And how the Memoires 
d’outre-tombe disclose Chateaubriand’s feet of clay! 

It is, perhaps, an unlooked for fact that one of the surpassing 
autobiographies of the world was written by a Carmelite nun, by 
the greatest woman writer the world has known, St. Teresa. And 
it is a delightful coincidence that the most remarkable and most 
truly and deeply literary autobiography of our own day should be 
written by another Carmelite nun, Sister Thérése, fondly known 
throughout the Catholic world as “ The Little Flower of Jesus.” 

Quite properly, most of the absorbed and edified readers of 
the Little Flower’s Histoire d’une Ame have paid no heed to its 
literary character at all; and quite possibly a few of them, possessed 
of a vague idea that literature has something to do with fustian 
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and figures of speech, might even resent having so devotional a book 
discussed from the literary point of view. They are wont to see 
no common ground in books they label “sacred” and “ profane,” 
and writers must be either white sheep or black goats. But not 
even devout readers can well alter facts; and the fact here is that 
when little Sister Thérése, in conformity with the will of her 
superiors, told the story of her life, she wrote not only a singularly 
winsome devotional volume, but likewise made a genuine contribu- 
tion to the literature of France and of the world. 

The Histoire d’une Ame is set off from most other spiritual 
autobiographies by its refreshing absence of self-consciousness. 
There is in it no pose, not even the possibly pardonable pose of 
reluctance to talk about one’s self. Little Sister Thérése knows that 
she is a sinner, that she.is far from corresponding with all the graces 
of God and responding to all the kindnesses of men; but so well 
does she know it that she accepts it as a matter of course and takes 
up very little space to tell us about it. She is very unlike those 
good religious who make a sanctimonious fuss when obedience 
sends them to the photographer. She is told to draw her own pic- 
ture, and smilingly and unresistingly she complies. She stands off 
from herself and marks her significant features; these she records , 
simply and directly; then she looks up, for all the world like a 
little child at a drawing lesson, and sweetly asks: “Is that what 
you wanted me to draw?” Her concern was, not her own feelings 
and inclinations, but the will of her superiors; her aim was to 
abandon her own point of view and adopt the point of view of 
those who rightfully commanded her. This, truly, is the perfection 
of religious obedience; and it is likewise the perfection of literary 
sel f-analysis. 

But that alone does not suffice to account for the literary value 
of the Little Flower’s book. In the complete and hearty identifica- 
tion of her own will with that of her superior, Sister Thérése is 
not alone. Many a religious has reached that degree of detachment 
and active zeal. But many a religious, charged with a similar task, 
would follow a different selective principle. Many a religious 
would resolutely repel the recollections of a beautiful and innocent 
childhood as condemnable worldly thoughts. Many a religious 
would crush the memories of fond relatives and familiar playmates 
as human attachments. Many a religious would suppress all men- 
tion of the humors of convent life, for are not humors essentially 
trivial and conducive to evil? 
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The advent of divine love did not drive human love from the 
heart of little Sister Thérése. And so it is that she never tires of 
telling us of her dear mother and of her wise and saintly father— 
truly one of the noblest portraits ever painted. And so it is that she 
recounts with obvious relish numerous seemingly trivial incidents 
in her family life and in her school career. And how she revels, 
as girl like she should, in that pilgrimage to Rome! Nor does she 
omit to mention that, when seeking the bishop’s permission to enter 
Carmel, she put up her hair for the first time in her life in order 
to impress his lordship with a sense of her maturity. She does not 
even overlook the narration—which surely must have irritated some 
members of her community—of her trials with the cranky old nun 
who couldn’t do anything without assistance, and who never failed 
to complain of the assistance rendered. 

Such things indicate that the Little Flower possessed the rare 
literary gift of recognizing the drama—now comedy, now tragedy, 
now even boisterous farce—that is forever being played on the 
stage of life. A primrose by the river’s brim was more than a 
simple primrose to her; it was, as in truth it is, a microcosm. She 
was able to recognize the deep significances of even the seemingly 
inconsequential events of workaday life, and she was able, in spite 
of—or because of—her childlike simplicity, to estimate them at 
their true value. Progress in spirituality did not dull her percep- 
tion of the incongruities of men and things; rather it seemed to 
broaden her horizon and sharpen her vision. 

Her brief narrations, her passing comments, her vivid and 
pointed descriptions serve to give to her autobiography, considered 
from the literary point of view, the valuable qualities of symmetry 
and proportion. She looks upon what life she sees with eyes unpre- 
judiced and unafraid. She has no special pleading to indulge in, 
she has no foul and barren spots to hide. Her little book gives the 
reader an impression of completeness;. and the esthetic not less 
than the spiritual effect is satisfying. Because she was so delight- 
fully free from self-consciousness, the Little Flower succeeded in 
writing an autobiography at once true, candid and technically 
complete. 

The Histoire d’une Ame has a wide and ever-increasing circle 
of readers. Why? We should, naturally enough, expect the fol- 
lowers of a devout life to take to the volume for the all-sufficient 
reason that it is the life story of a servant of God. The devout, in 
many cases at least, are not wont to worry themselves over anything 
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in a book except its spiritual pabulum and its incentives to edifica- 
tion; a book may be very bad indeed from an esthetic viewpoint 
and yet be a truly good book to them; and even those who possess 
some degree of literary appreciation have schooled themselves by 
long practice—may I venture to say, also, through dire necessity >— 
to follow the advice of Thomas a Kempis and regard not so much 
the manner as the matter of what they read. Since, even did the 
Little Flower’s autobiography possess but negligible literary merit, 
devout readers would give it their attention, it is certainly not sur- 
prising that they should turn to it as it stands. Artistry, save 
when it grows obtrusive, most of them simply ignore; the number 
of devout readers who consider literary merit in a spiritual book as 
a scandal, a distraction, an affectation or a crime is happily small. 

But devout readers are not the only readers of the Histoire 
d’une Ame. Men and women who sweepingly and illogically con- 
demn the lives of the saints as dry, dismal, brain-fagging stuff, have 
confessed themselves enchanted with the beautiful soul revelations 
of little Sister Thérése. There is no need to dwell on the fact; 
but there is need to explain it. What is in this book to attract 
readers whom its purely devotional flavor would fail to attract? 

Plainly, I think, the human personality that stands out so 
gloriously from its pages. Sister Thérése is a consecrated spirit, 
a saintly Carmelite nun; but she is also a conceivable, an actual 
human being. Her holiness, as we see it in her story, has not the 
unconvincing proportions of a stained-glass saint. We recognize 
her as sweetly and winsomely human—more than human, if you 
will; yet with human nature not barbarously crushed and strangled, 
but, in the light of God’s all-pervading, gracious influence, sweetly 
elevated, purified, ennobled. 

Now that human touch, which makes the whole world kin, 
which makes for sympathy and unselfishness and even sacrifice, 
is invariably found in literature. It is, indeed, an essential— 
should we not say the essential?—of every book truly great. It is 
the soul of art. And this it is which comes to us with little Sister 
Thérése’s story of her life, making her spiritual message all the 
clearer and her shining example all the more persuasive. 








WHAT WILL HAPPEN POLAND? 
BY T. J. BRENNAN, S.T.L. 


| | is now almost two decades more than a century 
Mil since the last partition of Poland, which at one time 
reached within eighty miles of Berlin. There is 
still a Polish question to be reckoned with. There is 
not a meeting of the Reichstag in which the subject 
does not arise in some form.” 

These words were written over a year before the outbreak of 
the present war; they were written by a student of Polish history 
and Polish conditions; and they testify to the belief that one of 
the multitudinous questions that will arise for both the victor and 
the vanquished after the present conflict will be the solution of the 
Polish problem. What and why there is such a problem; as well as 
both the expediency and the difficulty of its solution, are questions 
that worry European statesmen to-day, even in the midst of their 
many other cares; and, while the mastery of Europe is being con- 
tended for by the opposing hosts, it may be of interest to turn aside 
for a moment and get at least the main outlines of the problem. 

The first point to be determined is where is Poland; or rather 
how much do you include under the name? This may seem easy 
to answer, but, in reality, it is one of the greatest difficulties to 
be overcome in the solution of the Polish question. For in drawing 
your lines you are sure to be halted by one or the other of the great 
powers among which ancient Poland is now partitioned. We can 
best understand this by a brief historical summary. If you go back 
about seventy years you will find that a portion of the once power- 
ful kingdom of Poland still existed, namely, “the free, independent 
and neutral city of Cracow,” under the protection of Russia, Austria 
and Prussia. It was, however, incorporated with Austria in 1846; 
and thus disappeared the last vestige of the very much partitioned 
kingdom of Poland. Go back to 1795 and you will find the opera- 
tion of partition continuing on a larger scale. In that year Russia 
appropriated 45,000 square miles with 1,200,000 inhabitants; 
Prussia 21,000 square miles with 1,000,000 inhabitants; and Aus- 
tria 18,000 square miles with 1,000,000 inhabitants. 

Go back two years earlier, and you will find the carving 
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: Poland again. This time Russia helped herself to 96,000 
guare miles, with 3,000,000 inhabitants; and Prussia took 22,000 
square miles with 1,100,000 inhabitants. This time we miss Austria 
from the feast. Take a further step backwards, and you come to 
what is known as the First Partition of Poland. Russia is there, 
represented by Catherine the Great; she takes 42,000 square miles 
with 1,800,000 inhabitants. Austria is represented by Maria 
Theresa; she grabs 27,000 square miles with 2,700,000 inhabitants; 
while Frederick the Great acts in behalf of Prussia, and bites off 
13,000 square miles with 415,000 inhabitants. Thus partitioning 
Poland became quite a passion while it lasted. The dish tasted so 
well that the intervals between the acts were very brief; the mo- 
ment the gong sounded, the exponents of benevolent assimilation 
sat down to the love feast. The table manners were not always 
what might have been expected from royalty. It was “ me first; ” 
just as at an orphan school picnic. And the company were seldom 
the better friends for having broken bread at the same table. Any- 
way, the three servings taken together make the very respectable 
dish of 284,000 square miles, and over 12,000,000 inhabitants; that 
is to say, a territory larger than the State of Texas, and with a 
population larger than the States of New York and Massachusetts 
combined. Nay, Poland was at one time larger even than that. 
From Riga to the Black Sea, and from the confines of Berlin to 
the confines of Moscow; all that—an expanse of 400,000 square 
miles—was once Polish territory. Hence the very obvious question: 
if Poland is to be reconstituted either as an independent or su- 
bordinate power, what are to be its confines? Will they be those 
previous to the third, or the second, or the first partition? Or 
rather will they be those mentioned above; those of the days of 
Sigismund II.? The Poles would say yes. But Russia, Germany 
and Austria would have to be consulted; and I am sure that even 
the most sanguine Pole could hardly expect such generosity, es- 
pecially on the part of Russia, by far the most extensive spoiler 
of the three. Hence, the satisfaction of the Polish idea will probably 
still leave large Polish element and territory under foreign domina- 
tion; in other words, there will still be a Polish question. That is 
why we emphasized above the importance of the question, “ Where 
is Poland and what are its confines?” 

Leaving the question of confines, and coming down to the Poles 
themselves, we next ask what is it,in Polish life and history that 
makes the Polish question so persistent and so intense? Why is 
it that they have resisted assimilation for over a century, and have 
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clung with such fierce determination to their national ideals and 
aspirations? The question would probably be an insult to a Pole. 
He would reply: “ Not to know me argues yourself unknown.” 
We have but to consider Poland and her history for a moment 
for the answer to our question. 

Polish history divides itself into two well-defined periods: the 
period preceding and the period following her dissolution as a 
nation. Each of those periods has contributed to the making of the 
Polish question. Previous to her disappearance from the map, 
Poland was a kingdom. It dates back to the ninth century, and 
came into prominence under the Piast dynasty. Situated in the 
great central plain of Europe, she has ever been the battleground 
of two great worlds. To the west of her was a line of long- 
established and well-organized nations which resisted Polish ex- 
pansion in that direction, and were always on the wait themselves 
to push forward their power and their colonies towards the rising 
sun. To the East were the great plains of Russia, the home of the 
great Slavic race, and the highway for those semi-barbaric hordes 
which moved on at regular intervals from the ever-productive 
Orient. Thus, Poland had plenty of exercise in attack and defence; 
and both in attack and defence she performed most of those great 
deeds that are to-day the inspiration and glory of Polish nationality. 
She can point to battlefields where she humbled the pride of the 
Prussians, the Slavs, the Mongols and the Turks. She can truth- 
fully say that, with her back to the Christian civilization of Europe, 
she repelled the onslaughts of the Pagans and Mohammedans. “But 
for Polish valor,” says Louis E. Van Norman, “ Western civiliza- 
tion would have been blighted; Christianity itself, perhaps, en- 
gulfed. Poland was the sentinel who kept watch on the Eastern 
gate of Europe, while Latin civilization, in the person of France, 
flowered and taught the world.” ‘ While my own dear France was 
the missionary of civilization,” said Victor Hugo, “ Poland was 
its knight.” : 

A great history implies great rulers, and great heroes. Po- 
land had both. Boleslaw the Bold, Wladislaw the Short, Casimir 
the Great, Sigismund the Great and John Sobieski—a people that 
can look back to rulers like these will always find it hard to bear 
a foreign yoke. She had many such. Their tombs are in her 
cities and cathedrals and are potent influences in rousing the stones 
of Poland to rise and mutiny. It is useless to suppress the language 
of.a conquered people unless you can also obliterate their history 
and their monuments. History speaks to the heart and monu- 
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ments speak to the eye; and the hearts and eyes of a nation are 
beyond the reach of statutes and coercion acts. The citizens of 
Warsaw and Cracow can never get away from the thundering 
eloquence of their ancient monuments, and their ancient glories. 
Of course, her kings did not save Poland; but then it was 
not the fault of the kings. It was the fault of the system; and 
systems are usually misfortunes rather than faults. Poland’s kings 
were usually figureheads among her nobles; each one of whom 
imagined he was as good as the king, and did all in his power 
to retard the centralization of authority. She had a Parliament 
where absolute unanimity was required for legislation; and where, 
therefore, any individual noble—be he a fool or a knave or a 
Hampden—could by his single veto absolutely paralyze legisla- 
tion. Nobles with such absolute power in Parliament naturally, 
in the course of time, came to have an equally absolute power 
out of it. They became rural tyrants and rural burdens, gradually 
erecting impossible barriers between themselves and their suffer- 
ing serfs; extorting life-destroying taxes to maintain their pomp 
and their power, and jealously watching lest there should de- 
velop among them a king in reality as well as in name. Indeed, 
the history of the kings of Poland shows how little they cared 
for their job. Henry of Anjou, whom they brought from France 
to rule over them, quietly stole away at night, and never came 
back. John Casimir abdicated, and went back to his monastery, 
foretelling the dismemberment of the country. And John Sobieski, 
even after his great victory over the Turk, contemplated resigning, 
so much was he disgusted with the disputes in the Diet, and his 
own impotency to heal them. Still Poland had great kings and 
royal achievements; and although there were evils and miseries 
innumerable, the glory that emanates from royalty, and the fact 
that it was ended from without and not from within, make her 
idealize those ancient days, and think only of the splendors, for- 
getting the hard truths of history. It is ever thus. We are al- 
ways willing to part with a king provided he leaves us the king- 
dom; but if the kingdom is also taken away, then we make our 
misery greater by exaggerating the virtues of both the king and 
the kingdom. So was it with the Israelites. Their history tells | 
of many bad kings, and of many evils during their reigns; but 
when Israel passed under a foreign yoke all these things were 
forgotten, and the last question asked of the Messiah was: “ Lord, 
wilt Thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel.” So 
‘ VOL, CIII,—I2 
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it is to-day with the Irish. The rule of their native princes was 
supplanted by the rule of a foreign king; and neither persecution 
nor blandishments have ever been able to reconcile the nation to 
the change. And so will it be with the Poles, so long as Petro- 
grad or Berlin or Vienna tries to hold the place of Cracow or 
Warsaw. What is Berlin to the Pole, or the Pole to Berlin? Ab- 
solutely nothing, so long as the memory and the monuments of the 
pre-partition days survive, and that will be always. 

When we come down to the post-partition days, we have to 
deal with more than a century of time. That is a long period for 
a problem to continue; yet the Polish problem has continued 
during that period, and is as acute to-day as ever. If we ask 
have there been any attempts to solve it, we can answer that the 
attempts are as old as the problem, and may be summed up under 
four headings: Russianization, Prussianization, Austrianization 
and Polandization. The first three are the same in principle, dif- 
fering only in the place of origin, and have been applied with more 
or less sternness, according to moods of rulers and the exigencies 
of politics. The last mentioned is but the manifestation of a 
national spirit, formed as I have indicated, claiming to be but the 
expression of a creed, namely, that Poland must and will be Po- 
lish, and believing that it has within itself the promise and po- 
tency of ultimate success. The history of Poland for the past 
century has been the history of the conflict of this creed against 
the triangle of opposing -forces composed of Austria, Prussia 
(or Germany) and Russia. It is one of the longest maintained, 
most memorable, and most inspiring conflicts of history. 

When the conflict began after the third partition the odds 
were against Poland. Weakened by centuries of misrule and pre- 
vious partitions; portioned out between what were then, and what 
have continued to be since, three of the great powers of Europe; 
with no free Polish city where she might devise her policy and 
carry on her campaign unmolested, it would seem that the only 
sensible policy would have been to sing the requiem of her former 
self and become Russian, Prussian or Austrian, according to the 
lines of the partition. At least one would have said that to keep 
up such a conflict for a hundred years would end in nothing but 
annihilation, not only of the Polish nation but of the individual 
Poles. There were, however, several things in her favor also. 
First of all there was the will and determination to survive; then 
there were the traditions of the great kings and great achieve- 
ments mentioned above. There were also the still greater bonds 
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of unity in language and unity in religion, two of the greatest 
safeguards and bulwarks of national life. With such assets and 
against such odds Poland entered the arena. She is in the arena 
still; the fight still continues; and the other parties in the con- 
flict have to admit that she shows no signs either of surrender or 
exhaustion. 

Nay, even the Poland of the partition is greater than the 
Poland of the kings; greater in men of genius, greater in worldly 
power, greater in achievement, and greater in her devotion to her 
own ideals. “In industry, in agriculture, in the arts and sciences, 
in education, in wealth and numbers the Poles are progressive.’ 
The Poles in the dominions of Austria, Russia and Prussia num- 
ber about twenty millions, with about three millions in this coun- 
try. Notwithstanding suppression and hostile legislation, they not 
only have held their own in the conquered territory, but are more 
than a match for the favored children of these three great powers. 
Persecution and discrimination, instead of breaking their power, 
have brought them together in a brotherhood of the spirit, and 
have made them all the more determined to realize their national 
ideals. The occasional fruitless attempts at insurrection have given 
the ever potent baptism of blood, and added to their litany of 
kings a litany of martyrs and heroes. The cause for which a 
Kosciusko lived and suffered cannot easily be forgotten; the coun- 
try that produced Sienkiewicz, Chopin, Modjeska and Paderewski 
is yet very much alive, and until her ideals are achieved, there 
will always be a Polish problem. 

When we turn to the three sharers in Polish territory, we 
come to three national mistakes, if not to three national crimes; 
and the bigger the crime the less satisfactory the results. Austria 
has been the least foolish of the three. There are reasons for 
this. She is a mosaic of nations, and has by this time learned the 
wisdom of tolerance towards diversity of language, religion and 
ideals. Hence, she has not interfered with the ways of the Poles; 
the result being that “a real affection has grown up among the 
Poles for the aged Franz Joseph.” Russia and Germany, however, 
began with the principle: “ Let us make Poland to our own image 
and likeness,” and only now are they in a mood to confess their 
folly. Poland is yet neither German nor Russian, and both Czar 
and Kaiser are outdoing each other in promises of what each 
will do for downtrodden Poland when he has properly punished 
the other for his crime against civilization. Whichever of the two 
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wins, he will probably try to convince Poland that “ Codlin’s your 
friend,” and that he has rescued a great nation for all time from 
the domination of a hated tyrant. 

Such is a brief outline of Poland’s present condition and 
previous history. Without such knowledge we can understand 
neither the reason for, nor the nature of, the Polish question. But 
when we come to ask ourselves, “ What will happen to Poland 
after the war?” our prophecies must be negative rather than posi- 
tive. Of this we may be sure that a victorious Germany or a 
victorious Russia is not going to do anything for Poland unless 
as a good investment, redounding to the advantage of the victor. 
There have already been so many sacrifices for necessity during the 
present war that even the winning side is not going to add to” 
the number by making a sacrifice for sentiment. Germany would 
be very glad to deprive Russia of further slices of Poland; but 
she did not enter this war for the liberation of Poland, but for 
the expansion of Germany. The same is true of Russia. If the 
war is a draw, they may all, either in a moment of magnanimity or of 
repentance or of state policy, agree to put Poland in business for 
herself again, either to get rid of their Polish problems, or as a 
means to avoid further trouble by keeping at a respectful dis- 
tance from one another. 

Anyhow there will be difficulties innumerable. How much 
should be included in a restored Poland? Should it be absolutely 
independent or subject to the suzerainty of one or of the three 
great neighboring powers? If of one, which one is it to be? If 
of the three, how long will the harmony last? In a reconstituted 
Poland will there be guarantees for the fair treatment of the Ger- 
man, Russian and Austrian subjects now dwelling in Polish terri- 
tory? Will the Jews be put on the same legal footing as the Chris- 
tians? These, and a host of other preliminary questions will have 
to be adjusted before (if ever) Poland can say: “All is mine 
beneath the Polish sky.” 

There is no good in prophesying. Poland has to wait until 
the war is over before she can begin to make demands or sugges- 
tions. There is this, however, to be said: The Allies declare they 
are fighting for the destruction of German militarism, and the 
independence of the small nations; the Germans say they are fight- 
ing to stem the ever-advancing Slav menace. Whichever side 
wins, it would seem that for their honor as well as for their in- 
terest they ought to consider the claims of Poland. 


























“LIBERTY” IN MEXICO. 
(A STORY.) 


BY ROBERT H. GROSS. 


I. 


wLGH LOW JACKSON halted his flea-bitten roan with 
a scarcely perceptible tightening of the bridle-rein. 

“Tf we was camels,” he remarked, “ I’d vote 
for leavin’ San Agueda off of our visitin’ list.” 

RO S— “ There’s quite a bunch of them,” observed Tom 
Hewston, reining up his big bay beside Jackson. “‘ Wonder whose 
men they are?” 

“ That’s what I’m sayin’,” High Low answered. “ Got them 
various passports handy-like? ” 

“ Devil of it is, High Low, that might be a fresh spawn—some 
new Don wanting something. Viva!” he cried, “ Viva! Viva— 
most anybody! ” 

They were gazing down a narrow, yellow valley, flanked by 
jagged brown hills. Beyond the hard hills, soft purple mountains 
loomed into the steel-blue sky. Straight before them, a mile away, 
in a green oasis of cottonwoods, lay the village of San Agueda, 
its church and its gray-brown adobe huts shining a brilliant white 
in the noon sun. Just entering the village, and spread out in a 
shiftless, straggling pattern, was a column of horsemen, whose 
discovery had halted the two travelers, and evoked their rather 
anxious comment. 

“ Well,” said Jackson, “ whoever them gents is, we ain’t no 
ships of the desert; so I reckon we just takes a blind chance that 
we're friends.” 

“ That’s all we can do,” assented Hewston. “ Anyway,” he 
went on, his pleasant, sun-browned face setting quickly into rugged 
lines, “ we’re not relying entirely on a bunch of letters.” 

“ Well, now, that’s right,” High Low Jackson seconded cheer- 
fully. “ Let’s amble in there, an’ look ’em over.” 

He yelped at the two pack-burros, who had been nosing hope- 
fully along the barren trail, and the little cavalcade fell into line, 
moving off slowly toward the shining village. 
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Tom Hewston, bringing up the rear, studied High Low Jack- 
son’s faded, blue shoulders, as he had studied them many times 
before during the five-day journey from the Esperanza del Norte 
mine. High Low’s rather slouchy, but deceptive, shoulders had 
been a convenient focus for Tom’s thought processes, which were 
not pleasant exercises. For Tom had believed himself the owner 
of an incomparable copper vein, and through the long year since his 
discovery had clung grimly to his treasure, despite the shifting chaos 
of the times. In the end, his laborers vanished, his titles smashed, 
his glittering dreams broken into a thousand gilded particles, he 
had listened to the earnest appeal High Low Jackson had brought 
down from Dick Garrett. Now, paralleling the railroad, but avoid- 
ing it by many miles, they were traveling north through the State 
of Sonora toward Garrett’s ranch near the border. 

It was proving a difficult task for Tom to overcome the pas- 
sionate storm of helpless anger and disappointment that had rushed 
over him when he realized that Garrett was right, and that he must 
leave the Esperanza. Little by little, he was succeeding. What, 
after all, were his selfish ambitions set over against this bigger, 
nobler thing; this anguished labor that was to bring forth another 
fair babe of Liberty? But, invariably, when he thought of Lex- 
ington and Bunker Hill and Valley Forge, the answering chords 
rang false. Somehow, perhaps because it was so long ago, that 
other revolution was different, was cleaner and higher and more 
noble; yet he stubbornly insisted that the principle must be the same, 
and he clung to the comforting argument that his loss was only a 
tiny part of a nation’s gain. 

Two hundred yards from the first of the squat adobes, reaching 
out from San Agueda, the trail crossed the dry bed of the Rio la 
Casa by the simple expedient of dropping down one steep bank and 
up the other. 

High Low’s roan had just extended one gingerly forefoot 
to descend into the rock-strewn bed of the absent stream, when a 
shrill babble of cheers and a rattling volley of rifle fire burst out of 
San Agueda. A quick dig of the spurs sent the gaunt roan in 
awkward, stiff-legged haste to the bottom of the ravine. Just 
behind, in a smother of dust, came the two astonished burros, with 
Tom’s bay nipping savagely at their rumps. 

“ Right pleasant welcome, ain’t it?’ said High Low, mopping 
his face with a huge bandana. “I wonder if that’s a fight or a 
fiesta?” 
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“Details later. Just now, this ravine looks pretty good. I 
can’t see a soul,” Tom continued, stretching up in his stirrups. 
“The rumpus must be in on the plaza.” 

The firing had now become a continuous crackling of shots— 
one, three, five at a time, and the cries, coming at longer intervals, 
were now not cheers, but single, sinister yelps. Then, suddenly, 
the stillness of the valley swooped back. The two in the river bed 
strained their ears and stretched their necks; but sounds had ceased, 
and San Agueda lay there before them, peaceful and sleepy in the 
sun. A quarter of an hour they waited; then Tom shook an 
impatient rein. 

“Come on, High Low. The celebration seems to be over. 
Let’s get in.” 

The narrow street leading into the valley was strangely quiet, 
even for the siesta hour. Doors and shutters were inhospitably 
tight. Black-shawled women, tumbling, bead-eyed children, the 
usual torrent of fierce-voiced dogs, all were hidden. Tom caught 
a glimpse of one brown, anxious face peeping from a house near 
the square, and behind the next hut the shaggy, gray head of a dog 
discreetly peered. Then, the road led past the church, fronting 
on the plaza, and, as High Low turned the corner, he called sharply 
to Hewston and slid instantly from his saddle. When Tom gained 
his side, Jackson was kneeling by a bruised, bleeding wreck of a 
man, huddled horribly in the dust. 

“He’s alive,” muttered High Low; “but that’s about all. 
Gimme my flask—left saddle pocket.” 

Skillfully and tenderly, the rough-handed Jackson lifted the 
torn face and dropped the warm liquor into the distorted mouth. 
A weak groan rewarded him. Suddenly, Tom’s rapid fingers ceased 
their searchir.g over the limp form. 

“ My God!” he whispered. “ This man’s a padre, High Low— 
a priest!” 

“ Huh?” 

“See? The collar, the cassock?” 

“ Well, I’m danged!” murmured High Low, staring amazedly, 
but keeping the bloody head in the crook of his arm. 

Another groan from the wreck, and the right hand lifted to 
the forehead, then, painfully, completed a ragged Sign of the Cross. 
The eyes fluttered open; lips that were bulged and blue tried 
vainly to speak; then the body sagged down. 

“Ts he gone?” whispered Hewston. 
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“ Not yet.” 

“ Dirty, dirty work,” breathed Tom, anger flashing in his gray 
eyes. “ Somebody’s going to pay for this.” 

“The sefiores are interfering with justice,” spoke a smooth 
voice behind them. 

Startled violently, Hewston swung around. But even at that 
moment one word had burned its way to his brain. 

“« Justice!” he cried. ‘“‘ Justice!” 

Before him stood a slim, undersized man, half soldier, half 
cowhead. Stuffed into high-heeled, cruel-spurred boots were blue 
denim overalls; above them a brown, military blouse and a huge, 
be-silvered sombrero. Tom noted, too, the side arms and collar 
ornaments, and he looked into a pair of evil, little eyes. . 

“You said justice, Captain,” Tom repeated, still on his knees. 
“ But this man is a padre. I—” 

“ A padre, surely!” and the little captain grimaced and spread 
his hands. “ He refuses to obey orders; he is taught a little lesson. 
The sefiores are not to interfere with the lesson.” 

“ But—” hot words leaped into Hewston’s mouth. 

Coldly they ran back again; for the form on the ground let 
forth a ghastly gurgle, stiffened convulsively, then relaxed gently 
in High Low Jackson’s arms. 

“Interference is ended, Captain,” said Jackson, without 
turning. “ He is dead.” 

“Pizst! The soft fool!” the captain said, snapping his 
fingers. He stepped to the body and pushed it with his foot. 

With a catlike spring, Tom Hewston leaped at the Mexican. 
The palm of his hand struck the captain’s brown jaw, and the little 
man spun backward against the church wall. 

“ There’s justice in that, too, you devil!” 

“You dare to strike me!” shrilled the officer, struggling in 
a grotesque mixture of pain, astonishment and dignity. “Me? El 
Captain José Sandoval y Ribera? You American dogs! You have 
seen how one lesson is taught; you shall see another. Hola! 
Hola!” he squawked. “Gallegos! Rojas! Here, quickly!’” 

Out of a newly whitewashed house, across the little square, 
appeared two men. They glanced in the direction of the gesticu- 
lating Captain, then dodged back to reappear quickly, bearing their 
rifles, and followed by half a dozen others, the whole party advanc- 
ing toward the church at a trot. 

“ That little gun of yours, Tommy,” began High Low Jackson. 
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But Tom’s automatic was already in use. Against the brown- 
coated ribs of the captain it pressed familiarly. 

“Stop them, Sandoval,” commanded Tom, quietly. “ Stop 
them, quickly! ” 

The little man hesitated a fraction of asecond. The pistol dug 
sharply into him. 

“Halt!” he ordered; then: “ You will wait there for my 
commands.” 

The motley squad obeyed, shuffling into a scrawly line. 

“Very good,” murmured Hewston. 

“Very good?” sneered the other. ‘“ We shall see! We shall 
see if Captain Sandoval y Ribera can be defied! ”’ 

“T want the name of that padre, and I want to know why you 
killed him,” Hewston said, the soft Spanish words taking on the 
terseness of English as they snapped from his lips. “Come, his 
name?” 

“ How can I tell you his name?” squealed Sandoval, in high- 
pitched wrath. ‘“ How do I know the dog’s name? He is a padre, 
that is sufficient!” 

“Why did you kill him?” 

- “We kill all enemies of the Republic; we—” 

“Stop!” thundered Hewston. “That is enough. What 
crime had he committed? ” . 

“They are traitors, I-tell you—all of them—enemies of 
Liberty!” 

Tom snarled his disgust. 

“ Watch our little friend a minute, will you, High Low?” he 
said, turning to Jackson. “I’m going to find somebody who'll 
tell me something.” 

“ Make it quick, Tommy,” urged his lean friend; ‘“‘ somethin’s 
liable to bust.” 

Tom strode rapidly through the arched door into the church. 
An instant’s soothing touch came to him in the cool atmosphere. 
Then his eyes gauged the subdued light, and he reached out quickly 
into the empty air for support against the shocking sight that met 
him. Over the flagged floor were scattered remnants of what had 
been the painted Stations of the Cross. Littered among them were 
broken bits of pottery, and tossed about were the gaily-colered paper 
flowers that had decorated the altar. A little unsteadily he advanced 
over the wreckage, his pounding anger finding vent in low mutter- 
ings. Satan himself had passed this way, it seemed, his fawning 
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courtiers strewing his path with the rarest of blossoms for his 
cloven feet. At the altar rail he stopped. The floor of the sanc- 
tuary was piled up with broken statues and twisted candlesticks. 
The sanctuary lamp had been smashed, and the oil still dripped 
down, drop by drop, on the green carpet. Then he saw that the 
tabernacle door had been shot into bits! 

With a gasp, he entered the sanctuary, and, with awe in his 
heart, searched keenly for what he prayed he might not find. Sigh- 
ing his relief, for nowhere to be seen was ciborium or Sacred Host, 
he stepped toward an open door, which led out of the sacristy on 
the right to a small patio. As he swung down the single step into 
the bright sunshine, he heard a low exclamation, and, turning, 
beheld a young woman cowering against the wall. Thrown over 
the girl’s head was a filmy, black mantilla, and, as she shrank back, 
she held the soft, graceful folds across her face. Only her eyes 
were uncovered, great, black eyes that just now glittered with terror. 

“T mean no harm, sefiorita,” said Hewston, quickly. “I am 
sorry I frightened you.” 

Strangely, at the words, Tom saw a new light in the depths of 
the dark eyes. Their hard brilliance faded and a soft radiance 
shone forth. The girl released the ends of her mantilla, and thrust 
out her arms in an appealing gesture. 

“ You—you are an American, sefior? ”’ she questioned timidly. 

A warm glow of pride surged up in Tom’s breast at the eager 
hope that trembfed on the words. 

“Yes, sefiorita.” 

“ Not of the—the army?” with a quick return of fear. 

“No, no, sefiorita. I’m on my way to the States.” 

The sweet face flushed in swift indignation, and the soft eyes 
flashed. To Tom’s wonder she dropped the Spanish and spoke in 
rapid English. ‘ 

“You have seen, then? Oh, you have seen what they have 
done? Tell me,” she whispered, “ the priest, Father Pouget, is he— 
is he—dead?” 

Tom bowed his head. 

“ He is dead, sefiorita.” 

Silently sobbing, the girl sank to her knees. 

““T came in here to learn something of Father Pouget,” Hews- 
ton said, leaning over the grief-stricken girl. ‘“‘ But there is little 
we can do for him now. Tell me, sefiorita, is there something we 
can do for you?” 
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Gently he urged her to rise. 

“For me, there is nothing,” she answered, amid her tears. 
“ Oh, but there are others you can help—others who need it sorely. 
Listen, sefior—sefior—” 

“ Hewston—Thomas Hewston.” 

“ Sefior Hewston, you can do a noble deed,” she went on in a 
low voice. “ This morning at dawn, Filipo came in with the warn- 
ing that the soldiers were coming. My father had sent him from 
Magdalena. There were two nuns who had sought refuge here in 
Agueda a few days ago. When Filipo brought his news, Father 
Pouget refused to leave his church; but he made the Sisters go. 
They have set out on foot for the Hacienda de las Manzanas. It 
is fifteen miles east of here, the trail branches off the Camino Norte 
two miles beyond San Agueda. O Sefior Hewston,” she whispered 
brokenly, “ they are in peril, these good women. There is a way 
to the border from Las Manzanas. Will you help them? Will 
you go North that way, and—and take them with you?” 

“ But you, sefiorita? ” 

“I? They dare not molest me!” she declared proudly. “ But 
the others! They are hunted like wild things. Already the 
soldiers have ridden out to seek them—you saw? Only a few are 
left here.” 

Tom looked into the beautiful, imploring eyes. He saw the 
long lashes wet with tender tears; saw the slender hands clasped in 
supplication. 

“ Sefiorita,” he said softly, “ we will help them all we can.” 

“ God will bless you, Sefior Hewston,” she exclaimed, and she 
grasped his arm impulsively. “Go quickly,” she urged. “ You 
cannot miss the way; perhaps—perhaps the soldiers have gone on. 
They may not think of Las Manzanas.” 

“Tf I should, if we go through safely, sefiorita, I should want 
you to know it.” 

A sweet confusion mantled her soft cheeks. 

“T—I am Inés de Cenriquez,” she said. “ But go, sefior. I 
shall know if you succeed. Good-by, Sefior Hewston, God will 
surely bless you.” 

Tom stood irresolutely and watched her cross the patio. She 
turned once and looked at him. He doffed his wide felt hat and 
bowed low. 

“ Good-bye, sefiorita,” he called, then turning on his heel he 
walked back through the church, crushing the bright paper flowers 
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and crunching the poor broken vases as he went. At the church 
door he perceived High Low Jackson and Captain Sandoval y 
Ribera sitting side by side on the steps. Jackson turned his head 
slightly at Tom’s approach. 

“ The Captain agrees with me, Sefior Hewston,” he said, “ that 
a slight show of temper might be excused if one is plainly ignorant, 
and, especially, if he carries a pass from General Villa.” High 
Low’s dignified Spanish hardly squared with the twinkle in his pale, 
blue eyes; but he went on gravely enough: “ The Captain will go 
with us to the well there, where he will examine our letter, and he 
will remain with us while we water and feed. We agree then to 
go on without further interference. As a mark of favor, he will 
accompany us a mile or two alone. Then he will return to San 
Agueda. You agree to this, Sefior Hewston; no?” 

One wrinkled eyelid descended slowly, and High Low’s re- 
maining eye stared solemnly at Tom. Hewston might have chuckled 
at the diplomatic Texan; but a glance at the dusty form lying just 
beyond jerked him up. So he merely grunted an affirmative. 

“ And you, Captain? This plan is agreeable; no?” 

Sandoval looked at the long-barrelled Colt in High Low’s hand. 


“Tt is the duty of an officer to respect his superior’s orders, ° 


even at the loss of his own dignity,” he said, sullenly. “ I am willing 
to let you go, if you carry my General’s pass, as you say.” 

An hour later they sat in their saddles, watching the outraged 
Captain cantering back to San Agueda. They were at the summit 
of a long slope, two miles from the village. Just beyond their 
position, a faint trail, scarcely more than a shallow gully, led off 
to the right from their own northward road. 

“Tt sure was correct for you to smack his face,” High Low 
was saying; “ but, while you was sashayin’ around in the church, 
it come to me that if the rest of that outfit showed up before we 
could git out, it’d be no more Stars an’ Stripes for us.” 

“It was smart. The only thing to do,” Tom assured him. 
“ But you should have seen that church, High Low. To think that 
a gang of dirty murderers like that should be allowed to masquerade 
as patriots! And the women—” Tom checked his outburst. “High 
Low,” he said then, evenly, “ there are women in danger from that 
outfit; two poor nuns. They are somewhere over there, and I 
have promised to help them. It may be a dangerous job, and I 
have no right to ask you to mix in. It'll be all right with me, old 
boy, if you’d rather head on north. As for me—” 
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“Mr. Tom Hewston,” drawled High Low Jackson, with dig- 
nity, “ I reckon I ain’t no shinin’ church member; but I’m a he-man 
from Texas. How’re we goin’ to find them ladies? ” 

“Good old High Low,” grinned Tom. “Did you think I 
didn’t know you were coming along? ” 


II. 


The shadows of the burros’ ears waved over the rocky trail 
like yardarms, and the cool evening air was breathing up refresh- 
ingly, when the two travelers reached the cactus-dotted hill over- 
looking the clustered buildings of the Hacienda de las Manzanas. 
There had been no sight of exhausted, frightened women, nor any 
sign of their swift-riding hunters. Stretching vastly before them 
lay a great plain, glimmering with the iridescent hues of a mountain 
sunset. Delicate smoke-plumes lifted up, peacefully, above the 
hacienda buildings, signaling warmth and inner comfort for weary 
bodies. 

“ They’ve made it, all right, High Low,” Tom said. “ Poor 
things, they must be half dead. Looks like the enemy is clear off 
the scent, too.” 

“T ain’t predictin’,” returned Jackson, his gaze searching the 
darkening, northern horizon. ; 

“ We can give them a good night’s rest,” Tom went on, dis- 
regarding High Low’s pessimism, “and get an early start in the 
morning.” 

“T calculate it twenty mile to the border, air-line,” said Jack- 
son. “ An’ I ain’t in favor of givin’ them coyotes no wide-open 
invitations. If them ladies kin wiggle a finger, they’d ought to 
keep right on a-goin’.” 

“‘ Maybe you're right,” Tom agreed, catching the anxious note 
in the other’s slow voice. 

He turned in his saddle and faced the huge, red sun, which 
hung in a haze at the sharp back of a steep hill, two miles behind. 
At the moment Hewston turned’ there crept into the burnished ball 
at the hilltop a number of tiny, black objects. 

“ Look, High Low,” he cried. “ What do you make of it?” 

Jackson squinted carefully into the sun. 

“ Hell!” he answered, eloquently. 

A grizzled old man, herding a flock of goats into an adobe 
corral, at the edge of the hacienda, looked up in mild astonishment 


_ at the hurrying horsemen, lashing at the two pack-burros. 
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“Where is the master?” called Tom. 

“ He is away—there,” pointing with lifted chin to the west. 

“ Well, who is in charge?” 

As if in answer, around the corner of the corral trotted a 
magnificent black horse, his rider swinging gracefully in at the turn. 

“There he is, sefior—Pablo Baca.” 

The black horse reared, snorting extravagantly at the burros 
and the goats. 

“Good evening, sefiores,” greeted Baca, politely. 

“You are in charge here?” asked Tom. 

“ Yes, sefior.” 

“ Then the two Sisters, the nuns, they have come in safely?” 

“Sisters? No, sefior,” came the prompt and astounding reply. 
“ There are no Sisters here.” 

Hewston looked at his companion in bewilderment. Then he 
turned to Baca. 

“ Listen, sefior, carefully. Behind us, just over the hill, is a 
troop of mounted soldiers. They are seeking these nuns. We are 
trying to protect them. Surely they have come in; they started for 
this place from San Agueda at dawn; the Sefiorita Inés de Cenri- 
quez told me so.” 

“The sefiorita!”’ cried Baca, and stopped. Then he con- 
tinued, rapidly: “ They are here, sefior. The soldiers are coming, 
you say? Madre de Dios! Come quickly! The burros—take 
them in,”’ he commanded the old man at the corral-gate. “ Come, 
sefiores! ” 

The fiery, black stallion whirled and dashed off down the 
road, Tom and High Low at his heels. Tom caught a rushing 
view of clustered, adobe huts and of well-stocked corrals crowded 
up about the main building. Through these Baca spurred, dis- 
mounting in a small and empty yard immediately behind the big, 
thick-walled house. A single door in the blank wall led through a 
dark hallway to a spacious patio, lying cool and beautiful in the 
gathering shadows. Hastening down the gallery, Baca opened a 
wide, glass door. Instantly all sense of the crude life just outside 
vanished; for they had entered an exquisite apartment, where the 
failing light caressed dark leather and mahogany, and glinted on 
silver and glass. 

“The Sisters are there,” said Pablo, pointing to a deep-set 
door. ‘‘ What is to be done, sefiores, do you think?” _ 

The man was nervous. He even trembled slightly; but his. 
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eyes were calmly courageous and his voice was firm. ‘Tom looked 
about, a little dazed at the exotic elegance of his surroundings, and 
finding it difficult to entertain the insistent sense of savage, impend- 
ing danger. Quickly, though, he decided. 

“They must leave this place,” he said. “ They must gain the 
United States line. Can you furnish horses? And is there some- 
one, sefior, who knows the way—someone whom you can trust?” 

“ But you, sefiores? ” 

“ We must remain to delay the soldiers; someone else must go.” 

Baca hesitated a moment; then drew himself up with a smoth- 
ered sigh. 

“ The sefiorita would have it so,” he said. ‘‘ My son, my little 
son will go.” 

“ Quick then, sefior! ” 

Bowing, the Mexican crossed the room and tapped on the little 
door. A wizened woman peeped out suspiciously. In one sharp 
sentence Baca bade her tell the nuns they must go on. Then he 
hastened from the room. 

“ An hour will do it, High Low,” said Tom. “ They must 
ride fast; maybe half an hour will do. Get your thinking-cap on, 
old boy; we'll sure need it.” 

“ Some ranch!” murmured the Texan, in irrelevant ecstasy. 
“T’m sure right pleased with it!” 

He went poking about the big room, awkwardly examining the 
walls, the pictures and the ornaments. A French clock on the 
high mantel ticked off the seconds softly, and Tom Hewston paced 
back and forth before the dark fireplace, his curly, brown head bent 
forward in rapid speculations. Behind them, then, on the gallery, 
came Pablo’s quick step. 

“They can go at once,” he said as he entered. 

Again, at the little door he tapped. 

“ Ready!” he called sharply. 

At the summons the old woman opened the door and stood 
aside as the two nuns came forth. Haggard-eyed they were, in 
the dim light, their every silent movement shouting their physical 
distress; but their brave souls shone out, serene and undismayed. 
As Hewston bowed before them, the rushing jumble of half-formed 
plans with which he had been wrestling passed curiously from him. 
In their place came quickly, and burned steadily, a simple, joyful 
ease; the way would show itself; now it sufficed that he was here 
to help. 
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“There is no time,” he said. ‘‘ You must go at once, and 
ride—ride fast. Do not fear. You will reach the border safely— 
to-night.” 

“May God protect you, sefiores,” a gentle voice replied. 

The dark habits rustled in the quiet room, and Pablo led them 
into the patio. Fifteen minutes passed. The two Americans ex- 
changed no words. Jackson opened the wide door across the room, 
and looked into the dark interior. Then he walked to the little 
door in the corner and passed into the room beyond. Returning 
after a minute he dropped into a soft chair. Tom glanced at him 
keenly; then the two sat waiting and alertly listening. The clock 
on the mantel struck musically. At its last mellow tap, the wizened 
little woman came in with a burning wax taper in her claw-like 
hands. The chimneys clinked nervously as she lighted the two 
brass lamps. Suddenly she started, stood rigid for an instant, then, 
hissing her alarm, scurried with the pitiful haste of the aged from 
the room. 

A muffled hammering was sounding. They heard pattering 
feet passing swiftly. A draft of air stirred the draperies. A loud 
voice came to them, speaking fast. The next moment the door 
opposite swung open, and three men, dragging with them a woman, 
hurriedly entered. Tom felt his nerves, his sinews, his very being, 
flex in momentary preparation. Then he stepped forward. 

“ Hello, Sandoval,” he said, quietly, though his heart sank 
at sight of the captive. 

“The American sefiores,” greeted the officer with mock 
ceremony. He jerked the woman roughly forward. “This young 
devil is your friend, I believe? ” 

Tom stared in cold amazement at the beautiful, pale face of 
Inés de Cenriquez. 

“ Sefiorita!” he cried, stepping toward her. 

“Careful, Sefior Hewston,” she warned. “The Captain is 
brave now asalion. He has forty men outside.” 

“ You see, gentlemen,” said Sandoval to his companions, ignor- 
ing the scornful girl, “our information is confirmed. Sefiores,” 
addressing the Americans, “this afternoon you were pardoned. 
The offence was, we shall say, personal. But to-night, it is dif- 
ferent—you have struck at the Republic!” 

Tom was thinking fast. What had happened at San Agueda? 
Sandoval evidently had expected to find them at Las Manzanas. 
Under what pretext had the little fiend dragged off this defenceless 
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girl? Muddying his mind and tangling his thoughts was the un- 
believable malice against the Church and her people which so 
unmistakably was driving on this pseudo-soldier. Wounded pride 
he could understand, and revenge; the physical danger the little 
man threatened he could meet calmly. But twisted in and about 
it all, uncannily, was a deeper and more evil spirit. Tom shuddered 
a little as the swift impression crossed him. Satan was here in 
this room! He was leering there in the eyes of Captain Sandoval 
y Ribera! 

“Tf we have struck at Mexico, Captain,” he said in a 
moment, his words slow and careful, as befitting this newly-dis- 
covered enemy of worth, “we have done so only in defence of 
those whom in my country we cherish and protect. I had believed 
until to-day that Mexico, too, honored God and His people. Now, 
it seems, I was mistaken.” 

“You are a fool,” sneered Sandoval. “ Find the women,” 
he ordered. 

The two lieutenants made one step toward the deep-set door 
in the corner, and then, in flashing inspiration, Tom Hewston leaped 
to the little door and barred the way. 

“One moment, gentlemen,” he said. “Captain, I appeal to 
your manhood. I ask you to consider what you are doing. Let us 
discuss this matter before you decide.” 

“ Enough,” Sandoval flared. “ Stand aside!” 

“You do not know us, Sandoval,” said Hewston, and in his 
hand gleamed again the ugly little automatic. “They shall not 
enter this door until I say so. You have your men outside, you 
can kill us, I suppose; but I demand to know more about this before 
you touch these poor women.” 

Pulsing seconds passed, while the trio at the doorway stood 
tensely, and Sandoval’s shifting eyes shot here and there, seeking 
an opening for his baffled venom. With one slender hand half- 
lifted, the other pressing at her breast, Inés stared at Hewston. 
Across the table from her, High Low Jackson also stared; but, 
slowly, his puzzled look changed to an expression of twinkling ad- 
miration. 

Then the captain shrugged his narrow shoulders. 

“ You are making it very hard for me to remember that you are 
an American,” he said. “ Put up your pistol and stand aside.” 

“ Forget I’m an American, Sandoval, when you get ready.” 


Sandoval’s thin lips curled in a cruel snarl. 
VOL, CIII.—1I3 
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“A call from me will bring my men, Hewston. I need not 
tell you what that means. This is my last warning. Stand aside!” 

“ Thomas,” came High Low’s slow voice, “ it looks to me like 
we lose. Better let ’em pass. We done our best.” 

Hewston looked searchingly at the Texan, who was leaning 
forward, a little anxiously. 

“You mean that, High Low?” he demanded. 

“ Your friend is wise,” cut in Sandoval. 

“You bet I mean it, Thomas. We done our damndest; let 
‘em through.” 

“ All right then,’ Hewston cried, pulling open the door. 

Like hungry hounds, the two lieutenants dashed through. San- 
doval called out an urging word, and stepped, himself, toward the 
door. Instantly, a long arm wrapped itself around his thin body, 
and a rough hand clapped over his mouth. 

“ Lock it!” commanded High Low Jackson, holding Sandoval 
tightly. “Lock it, Tommy! Good boy! I never seen a nicer 
little pen! That’s the only door!” 

As Hewston turned with the key in his hand, he faced Inés. 

“What are you doing?” she cried. “Oh, what are you 
doing?” 

Flushing suddenly, he grasped the girl by the shoulders. 

“ They’re not in there,” he said, and a smile flickered on his 
lips. “ They’ve gone on ahead.” 

“Gone!” she exclaimed. “ I—oh—oh—sefior!” 

The words reached the struggling Sandoval. With convulsive 
desperation, he jerked his head free from Jackson’s smothering 
hand. 

“ Gallegos!” he screamed. “Help! The men—bring—” 

Springing to Jackson’s side, Tom shut off the squealing; but 
the cry had carfied. They heard the swift thud of running feet, a 
stifled cry, quick steps. Then at the door stood Pablo Baca! 

“ Pablo!” exclaimed Tom. 

“ There is no alarm,” said Pablo, and Tom caught the flash 
of steel, quickly hidden. ‘“ The sentinel who ran will be quiet now.” 

Muffled shouts and a dull pounding sounded at the deep-set 
little door in the corner. Pablo shot a questioning glance at Hews- 


ton. 
“ The two lieutenants,” explained Tom. “ Locked in.” 
The other shrugged calmly. 
“ No one can hear,” he said, “ the walls are thick.” 
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“Tf you gents ’Il fetch some twine, I’d like for to tie this up,” 
said High Low Jackson, breathing a little fast. 

At the words Baca went out, returning in a moment with a 
coiled lariat. Working silently, he trussed the helpless captain and 
gagged him with a brilliant-hued silk handkerchief. 

“You're sure an artist, Pablo,” declared High Low, depositing 
Sandoval in a chair and gazing at his bonds admiringly. 

But the tall Mexican was talking rapidly to the girl. 

“ Ah, sefiorita, I feared this would be the end,” he said. ‘“‘ The 
master knows I warned him he could not help these poor priests 
and nuns. Now, they will take this house—destroy all, perhaps. 
But you—you must go—now, before it is too late.” 

“ Santa Maria, my home!” the girl sobbed. “My home, my 
father!” 

“ Sefiores,” said Pablo, “‘ your horses and another are in a place 
I shall show you. You can overtake my little Pablo and the 
Sisters.” 

“Sefiorita Inés,” Tom said very gently, “ we will carry you 
safely. I promise you that.” 

Inés looked at him with tender, tear-dimmed eyes. 

“God has not forsaken me, sefior,” she said simply. 

The fragrance of the patio stole in through the open door. 
Indistinct sounds, as of revelry and fitful flares of light came to 
them from the huts beyond. 

Silently they slipped out into the night—the reddened, weasel 
eyes of Captain Sandoval y Ribera watched them go. 











CATHOLIC UNITY AND PROTESTANT DISUNION. 
BY F. A. PALMIERI, 0.S.A. 


Spa 4 HE most pressing problem of the Church in our day 
a My is that of Christian unity; beside it all others fade 

eq) I into insignificance. The energies of Christendom 
Ee are being frittered away in the competitions, con- 
[Grog troversies, jealousies and frictions engendered by its 
unhappy divisions, and this in the face of such demands upon 
the Church and such opportunities for service as have never been 
presented before in its history. This era, that might be most 
glorious in the career of the Church, may be compelled to record 
the story of its degeneration and defeat. The loss of influence 
that institutional Christianity is suffering to-day may be ascribed 
to many causes, but to none is it due in so large a measure as 
to disunion. There is no task confronting it anywhere in the 
world which the Church might not accomplish, if it could ap- 
proach that task with a united front; and there is none to which 
it is fully equal so long as its forces are divided and its energies 
dissipated.” 

Thus writes in a recent book! Robert A. Ashworth, a pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The 
book won the prize of one thousand dollars offered by the American 
Sunday-school Union, and it may be considered as a representative 
exposition of the aims of Protestant denominations for healing 
the wounds inflicted upon the mystical Body of Christ by schisms 
and heresies, or, to use a milder expression, by the divergencies 
of creeds. From a Catholic point of view, the above-quoted words 
of pastor Ashworth deserve to be appreciated as a justified com- 
plaint of an unhappy state of things which paralyzes the most 
powerful energies of Christianity, and greatly endangers its fu- 
ture mission in a society dissolved by the corrosive acids of ma- 
terialism and skepticism. The Catholic Church is aware of the 
repeated failures of Christianity in its attempts to enlarge the 
frontiers of the kingdom of Christ upon earth, and over and over 
again, as a loving mother, she invites her dispersed sons to reénter 
the fold of the divine Shepherd. There has been no Pope in the 
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chair of Peter who did not devote a considerable part of his 
apostolic cares and of his unselfish desires to the great and ex- 
ceedingly difficult task of restoring the unity of Christianity, of 
making up the differences which have introduced a principle of 
dissolution into the amorphous bodies separated from the true 
Church of Christ. It is, then, with a joyful feeling of Christian 
brotherhood that we meet Protestant aspirations towards unity, that 
we greet the yearnings of wandering members of the Christian 
family to turn back again to the deserted paternal house. 

But what are the secret motives of this Christian homesick- 
ness which is apparently affecting Protestant denominations? 
What kind of unity are they longing for in their passionate pleas 
for Christian unity? Is the Catholic Church able to give her 
support to those aspirations without drying up the sources of her 
supernatural life, without betraying the mission intrusted to her 
by her invisible Head? An answer to these questions is the sub- 
ject we propose to approach in the present article. 

An appeal to unity, in our opinion, and from a Catholic point 
of view, ought to be the product of the spirit of love which per- 
meates the mystical Body of Christ. As Christians, we are to 
be united not for the sake of human advantages, or of social 
welfare. Christ alone is, and He must always be, the unitive force 
of the Christian family, the bond of union amongst His fol- 
lowers. The unity of the Church is the visible manifestation of 
the will of Christ, and the will of Christ does not take heed of 
human interests or of material benefits. The divine Teacher orders 
His disciples to be united, because He preaches to us the supreme 
law of love, and the logical and natural inference of love is unity. 

Now it seems to us that Protestant yearnings for unity start 
from human points of view, rather than from the impulse and 
love of the spirit of Christ. They are afraid of the progressive 
division of their disjecta membra; they repine at being classified, 
as one of them humorously said, into sects and insects. But in 
their laments they lay a great stress upon the material losses pro- 
duced by the ceaseless scattering of their believers. The divisions 
and subdivisions of Protestantism threaten a bankruptcy of its 
economical resources. To them they are indebted for the distress of 
ministers, whose wages are far below the average paid to me- 
chanics. It will be enough to say that the average yearly wages 
paid to ministers of the Southern Baptist Convention are three 
hundred and thirty-four dollars. “ The evils of overchurching, the 
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loss of spiritual fellowship between the various bodies of Christians 
who are forced into competition with one another, together with 
the waste of equipment and unnecessary expense of Church main- 
tenance, and the handicapping of ministers through the payment 
of inadequate salaries, are a part of the price that Protestantism 
is paying for the luxury of its divisions. Add to this an incalculable 
loss in national and local prestige and leadership.” ? 

It cannot be denied that the aims of the Church of England, 
and of its daughter, the American Episcopal Church, for the re- 
union of Christianity are higher. Divines of both communions 
recognize that the unity of the Church is the earnest wish of the 
Saviour, and that the spiritual action of the Christian apostleship 
is greatly hampered by the unhappy divisions of Protestantism. 
“ At home, Christianity is faced on the one side with materialism, 
and on the other side with apathy and indifference, and the wit- 
ness of our religion is seriously weakened. Abroad the active work 
of Christianity in casting down strongholds, and in attacking 
heathenism is similarly impaired by the various and often rival 
manners in which the Christian religion is presented to the heathen 
for their acceptance.” ® 

But what kind of unity is proposed to Catholics by Protestant 
denominations? Generally, Protestants boldly deny the institu- 
tional character of the Church of Christ. ‘ Jesus dealt in princi- 
ples,” says pastor Ashworth, “not programmes; in ideals, not 
institutions. We shall be disappointed if we approach the teachings 
of Jesus with the hope of finding there a specific plan for the 
attainment of the unity of the Church. He has nothing to say 
of comity or codperation, or federation, or organic unity. When 
Jesus prayed for His disciples that they might be one, He was 
thinking, not of organic church union, nor of any formal unity 
expressed in organization, but of a vital unity springing from the 
possession of a common spirit and of a common purpose. He 
was not thinking of the Church, nor of Sacraments, nor of ecclesi- 
astical polities, nor of creeds. Jesus never thought out a system 
of theology, nor ordained a priesthood, nor even an official minis- 
try, nor organized a church. The purpose of Jesus was to propa- 
gate a spirit, not to establish an institution.”’* 


* Ashworth, p. 34. 

* Rev. H. J. Clayton, Studies in the Roman Controversy, Milwaukee, 1914, pp. 1, 2. 
The conception of the reunion of Christendom by higher motives than those of 
the Protestant denominations is to be found in many pamphlets of the so-called 
“ World Conference,” to which I shall have occasion to refer again in detail. 


*Ashworth, pp. 40, 41. ; a 
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But what are the characteristic features of the ecclesiastical 
unity, which is claimed by the preachers of the above-described 
religious nihilism, by the forgers of a Christianity divorced from 
Christ, and resting upon individual vagaries? ‘‘ The unity set 
forth by Christ was the unity of the spirit of love. It was a 
moral unity cemented by the possession in common of a single 
moral ideal; a vital unity, springing from the possession of a 
common spiritual experience. The unity of the Apostolic Church 
was one of spirit and not of organization. The scattered Christian 
communities were held together, not by any scheme of organiza- 
tion, or governmental authority exercised from without, nor by 
subscription to a single creedal statement, but by possession, in 
common, of the ideal of a united Church. There was no central 
government, no ecclesiastical hierarchy, no compulsion but the com- 
pulsion of love.’’® 

How can, then, the unity of the Church be preserved, if 
the Church is a heaping up of disjecta membra, isolated in their 
own spiritual life, in their own intellectual vision of Christian 
truth, in their own outward manifestation of their allegiance to 
Christ? The unity of the Church, it is answered by Protestant 
dreamers of reunion, is to be found not in the field of doctrine, 
government or ordinances, but in the field of spiritual experiences, 
in a living experience of God, in Christ, in the heart of the be- 
liever.6 Creed must be reduced to the irreducible minimum as a 
requirement for membership in the universal Church.? Hence it 
follows that neither the Roman ideal of formal unity under the 
absolute authority of the Pope and the Roman Curia, nor what 
may be called the Greek ideal, based upon a rigid orthodoxy, goes 
deep enough to serve as the foundation of a unity that shall be 
spiritual and vital.® 

Even Anglican theologians look upon Rome as the stone of 
stumbling and the rock of offence which the builders of the new 
ecclesiastical unity ought to reject. “In our attempts towards 
unity,” writes Rev. H. J. Clayton, “ one religious organization cuts 
across the path, the Church of Rome. Rome, indeed, is just as 
keen as others for reunion, but, for her, reunion and submission 
are synonymous terms. She refuses to regard any other religious 
he organization as a sister Church, but treats its members as rebels, 

whose duty it is to return to the one fold, the Holy Catholic 





| 5Ibid., p. 48. ®Ibid., p. 257. 
'Ibid., p. 259. *Ibid., p. 240. 
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Church, which, she asserts, consists of those alone who are in com- 
munion with the Bishop of the See of Rome.”® 

Things being so, the future of Christian unity and of the 
revival of Christianity depends upon the strategy of Protestantism. 
The chief mission of Protestantism is to be found in the practical 
superseding of doctrinal theology to the profit of the inner life, for 
where theology divides, religion, the life which theology often 
vainly seeks to describe, unites. The reunion of Protestant denomi- 
nations is the preliminary step to the largest reunion of Chris- 
tianity. Protestantism must first unite upon a platform so broad 
that all can stand upon it, and then a united Protestantism must 
meet a united Catholicism upon the level of equality.1° The meet- 
ing without fusion of the two rival hosts of Christianity will 
realize the catholic unity, that unity which historically may be 
synthesized in the lapidary motto of a Congregationalist theologian, 
Dr. Newman Smyth: Passing Protestantism and Coming Cathol- 
icism. 

Such is, as we have drawn from authentic sources, the plan 
of restoring Church unity traced out by Protestants. Needless to 
say that as Catholics, and Catholicism, I say in passing, is the 
logic of Christianity, we cannot give our adhesion to that plan, 
we cannot make our own such Protestant schemes of unity. The 
reason of our refusal lies in the strikingly manifest discrepancy be- 
tween the Catholic and the Protestant conceptions of the Church 
of Christ. Catholics are in the Christian world as the Church 
of Christ, a visible and organized Church; Protestants, on the 
contrary, to quote a saying of Alexis Khomiakov, are wandering 
in the Christian world as a crowd of scattered soldiers without 
a meeting place and without a Church. And we are right to 
infer that as long as Protestants will have no Church (the insti- 
tutional Church here is alluded to) they will not be able to ad- 
vance the cause of the reunion of Christianity, or to boast of 
being its warm supporters. 

For me it is hard to understand how theologians drilled in 
the spirit of the Reformation, which is said to be a spirit of 
Biblical criticism, I repeat, how “ Reformed” theologians dare 
to deny the institutional character of the Church of Christ. We 
are not in need of quoting and exploiting the golden lode of 
Christian tradition to assert that historically a society called the 
Church of Christ was instituted by the Saviour. Moreover, if 


*Studics in the Roman Controversy, pp. 3, 4. Ashworth, p. 255. 
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the Bible claims to be considered by Protestantism as the unique 
source of the Christian faith, if the Records of the New Testament: 
are truly inspired by God, if Jesus Christ is really the Son of God, 
and all these tenets lie at the very foundations of Protestant 
theology, the authority and the testimony of the above-quoted docu- 
ments cannot be denied without a flagrant violation of the laws 
ruling human thought. 

A unity like that patronized by some theologians of modern 
Protestantism could never be a real one, could never be the solu- 
tion of the problem of Christian brotherhood. The Church, and 
following this, the unity of the Church, are to be conceived and 
looked upon in the light of evangelical truth, not in the shadows 
of our own prejudgments and fancies. The Church of Christ is 
not a kind of metaphysical being, the wavering image of a visionary 
mind, which shapes her with its own spiritual garb and paints her 
face with its favorite colors. In the light of the Gospels, the 
Church reveals herself as the masterpiece of Christ, His royal 
dwelling-house, His eternal Kingdom. Christ Himself drew its 
main architectural lines and laid down its unshakable foundations. 
His descent upon earth, His cruel sufferings and ignominious death, 
His life-giving words, the mission given to His Apostles, and the 
spiritual power intrusted to their successors, would have been a 
waste of moral energy and a nugatory undertaking, if Jesus Christ 
had trodden the scene of the world as the teacher of a boundless 
individualism and of a religious confusionism. The Church 
sketched by the sacred writers is a society vested with a perfectly 
organized authority, a school of doctrines, a tribunal passing judg- 
ment upon its subjects, a body struggling for its own existence, 
and ceaselessly eliminating from the stream of its purest blood 
and from its vigorous tissues the deadly elements of sin, or the 
putrid cells. : 

As an institution, the Church was built up by Christ, Who 
vindicates to Himself the glory of being her builder. “TI will build 
My Church.”?2_ These words and their meaning are so plain, so 
luminous, as to leave no doubt concerning the purposes of Christ. 
They show in Him the most decided will to plant in the world a 
new kind of society, a society divinely set up, admirably organized, 
wonderfully equipped with the necessary means for its growth 
and its preservation. As in a great building there are stones of 
different size and weight; as the stones supporting its foundations 


“Matt. xvi. 18. 
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are of greater compactness and of larger dimensions, in a similar 
manner the Church is composed of spiritual stones, that is, of 
men invested with various offices, according to the mission they 
are called upon to exercise in their society, both human and divine. 
Besides having traced out the main lines of His magnificent edi- 
fice, the Divine Builder appointed Himself to be the spiritual stone 
of its foundations, “and He gave some to be Apostles, and some 
prophets; and some evangelists, and some pastors and teachers, 
for the perfecting of the saints, unto the work of ministering, 
unto the building up of the Body of Christ.’ !? 

No wonder then that the sacred writers describe the Church 
as a household built upon the foundations of the Apostles and 
prophets, Christ Jesus Himself being the chief corner-stone.1* In- 
dividuals in the Church are not as cells separated from a living 
body. They are parts of a whole, they participate in the circula- 
tion of the life of the one body, they are members of the same 
huge organism, they are, in a few words, the “living stones to 
build up a spiritual house, to be a holy priesthood, to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God through Jesus Christ.”!4 No 
wonder then that Jesus Christ is extolled as the Ruler of a King- 
dom, which has no end,'® as a good Shepherd Who brings all 
the scattered sheep into one fold, that they become one flock,?® 
as a Householder Who plants a vineyard.17 No wonder then that 
in the East as well as in the West, apostolic men, who drank at 
the purest wells of Christian teaching, who reflect as a most clear 
mirror the thought of Christ and of His co-workers, as Clement 
of Rome and Ignatius of Antioch, throw full light upon the insti- 
tutional character of the Church, set up by Christ as a perfect 
society, as an organized body. 

“Tt behooves us,” writes St. Clement of Rome, “to do all 
things in order, which the Lord has commanded us to perform 
at stated times. He has enjoined offerings and services to be per- 
formed, and that not thoughtlessly or irregularly, but at the ap- 
pointed times and hours. Where and by whom He desires these 
things to be done, He himself has fixed by His own supreme will 
in order that all things, being piously done according to His good 
pleasure, may be acceptable unto Him. For His own peculiar 
services are assigned to the high priests, and their own proper place 
is prescribed to the priests, and their own special ministrations 


%Eph. iv. 11, 12. (R. V.) Eph. ii. 20. 4, Peter ii. 5. 
*Luke i. 33. John x. 16. Matt. xxi. 33. 
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devolve on the levites. The layman is bound by the laws that 
pertain to laymen.” 8 

And St. Ignatius of Antioch in all his letters points out the 
institutional character of the Church and of her divinely-appointed 
hierarchy: “See that ye all follow the bishops, even as Jesus Christ 
does the Father, and the presbytery as ye would the Apostles: and 
reverence the deacons, as being the institution of God. Let no 
man do anything connected with the Church without the bishop. 
Let that be deemed a proper Eucharist, which is administered 
either by the bishop, or by one to whom he has intrusted it.” !® 

The Church therefore of the apostolic age, of the golden age 
of Christianity, as Protestant theologians say, is a Church possessed 
of a visible unity, which arises from the identity of organization, 
of hierarchy, of creeds, of Sacraments, and the earliest witnesses 
of Christian literature all agree in declaring that the foundations 
of the institutional unity were laid down by Christ Himself. 

The unity of the Church is assumed as a moral one. Evan- 
gelical and apostolical sources, however, represent the Church as 
the body of the disciples of Christ, who cull from His mouth the 
words of divine wisdom. The followers of Jesus are free neither 
intellectually nor morally. They have received a legacy of doctrine, 
a deposit of truths, which are to be preserved faithfully by their 
holders and handed down to coming generations till the end of 
the world. In whatever sense one may take the saying of St. 
Paul, “ One Lord, one faith, one calling,’ it is beyond all doubt 
that the Evangelical and Apostolic Church was united by the 
bond of a common faith, and of a common belief. They have 
no doubt the same love, but they are also of the same mind, and 
of one accord.?24— The Gospel of Christ, that is the doctrine it 
contains, is one, and if any other, even an angel from heaven, 
should preach to the faithful any Gospel except that which has 
been preached by the Apostles, the falsifier of the Gospel of Christ 
lies under anathema.?? From its earliest origin, the Church of 
Christ has been intolerant as concerns the doctrine bequeathed by 
Christ. The Word of God cannot be altered, or perverted by 
the sowers of tares. St. Paul adjures his brethren to turn away 
from those who are causing the divisions and occasions of stumbling 
contrary to the doctrine which they have learned, and by their 
smooth and fair speech beguiling the hearts of the innocent.?* He 


First Epistle to the Corinthians, Epistle to the Smyrnaeans, viii. 
Eph. iv. 5. ™Phil. ii. 2; Rom. xii. 16. “Gal. i. 7, 8 ™Rom. xvi. 17, 18. 
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insists upon the avoiding of dissensions in the realm of faith, that 
Christians may all speak the same thing, that there be no divisions 
among them, and that they be perfected together in the same mind 
and in the same judgment.** Having attained the unity of faith, 
the followers of Christ are no longer children tossed to and fro 
and carried about with every wind of doctrine.2® The wind of 
doctrine is the outcome of the licentiousness of individualism, and 
Jesus Christ and His Apostles advise the Christian flock to take 
care not to be deceived by the lovers of novelties. 

Certainly the doctrine of Christ is rather moral and practical 
than speculative and theoretical. It aims rather at restoring the 
moral perfection of souls, than at enlightening minds with the 
pale beams of human knowledge. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that theoretical principles are the foundations of morals, and 
if the doctrine of Jesus is the expression of a created mind, the 
teaching of a faddist, His moral system, the moral bond which 
unites His followers, has not the authority of law, and con- 
sequently the yearnings for unity ought to be considered not as 
a divine precept, but as a noble human ideal of a handful of 
dreamers. 

We are willing to recognize the necessity for the Church of 
a vital unity, but not in the meaning understood by Protestant 
divines. The vitality, so to speak, of the Church’s unity does not 
consist in the deathlike life of single cells separated from the 
tissues of a living body. It is the unity of a complete, vigorous 
and vigorously-acting organism which we are striving for. The 
principle of life in a healthy organism does not hamper in any way 
the individual life of the single cells, which, however, needs to 
be subordinated to the nobler life of the whole organic structure. 
As in the organism the life of a single cell, so in the Church 
of Christ the spiritual life of a single faithful one is but a breath of 
a powerful breath, a channel deriving its streamlet of living water 
springing up unto eternal life.2® An agglomeration of individual 
religious experiences, which do not refer to each other, cannot im- 
personate the unity of the mystical life of the Church. Thus, a 
juxtaposition of conflicting opinions, of divergent yearnings, of 
contradictory tenets, of antagonistic beliefs, of negations and affir- 
mations of the same fundamental dogmas, cannot embody the life- 
giving doctrine of the Church of Christ, the treasures of the divine 
wisdom revealed to men. As the divine nature is not divided into 


*1 Cor. i. 10. Eph. iv. 12, 14. *John iv. 14. 
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various beings opposite to each other, so the divine wisdom does 
not utter truths which involve the negation of the principle of 
contradiction. 

Certainly it would be unjust to strip every good from each 
individual experience in the realm of religious life, or to plunge into 
darkness and the shadow of death all the communions which outside 
the pale of the Catholic Church boast of being the true interpreters 
of the divine Word. But it cannot also be denied that quite dis- 
cordant experiences of religious life and jarring creeds and be- 
liefs have no ground to meet together, to blend harmoniously with 
each other, to constitute the unity of the mutually connected mem- 
bers of a living body. They lack a vital inner unity, and they 
bear a resemblance to an uncouth amalgamation of disparate sub- 
stances. The individual experiences of Shakers or of the Non- 
Hookers, or of the Holy Rollers, include perhaps some glimpses 
of the light of Christ, some atoms of the truth of Christ. But 
they are so widely different from each other, and from the ex- 
periences of other religious denominations, that the spirit of love 
is unable to give them any shape of religious unity. 

The unity of the Church is an organic one, and the denial 
of that statement, the lowering of that-organic unity to a spiritual 
and intellectual confusionism, the apotheosis of religious indi- 
vidualism as the final outcome of the teaching of Christ, leads to 
the subversion of Christianity as a religion born of Christ, re- 
flecting the spirit, and perpetuating in the world the life of Christ. 
The spirit of man with its errors, its weaknesses, its dark heavens, 
its failures, would take the place of the spirit of Christ. The 
daily changing waves of human oddities would supersede the un- 
changeable truth revealed by God. We would have not only a 
Christianity divorced from Christ, but a Christianity that vaporizes 
in the mists of an intellectual egotism or of vague and dull mys- 
ticism. 

Our pessimistic forebodings are not groundless. They are 
being realized in the life of American Protestantism. The rapid 
growth of the so-called New Thought, Higher Thought, Divine 
Science, Unity, New Way, which has gained five millions of fol- 
lowers in the Central States and Far West, according to a Prot- 
estant writer, “ will produce types of purest spirituality, and will 
set free the imprisoned powers of countless individuals. Who can 
set the limit to the growth of a religious movement without creed, 
’ which welcomes all who feel at home with the rest of the. family. 
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On the other hand, it will be totally lacking in unity; it will 
split up as indefinitely as the amoeba, and each offshoot will con- 
sider itself the true and only creature. It will be individualistic 
to the point of social selfishness, and as a body will be totally 
lacking in the powers which come from cooperation. In its pro- 
test against the over-organization of the Church, as it conceives 
it, it has gone to the opposite extreme, and shows what individualism 
run wild will lead to.’’27 

Such being the conception of Protestant religious unity, at 
the close of this paper we can maintain that a unity which fosters 
the spirit of individualism, which affords new aliments to the 
flames of religious dissensions, which culminates in confusion of 
thoughts and tongues among Christians, such unity the Catholic 
Church is not longing or searching for. She clings firmly to her 
own unity, a unity inherited from an unbroken line of witnesses 
to Christ. Certainly, she does not interrupt her prayers that all 
“may be one.” She will follow with her warmest wishes and 
love the separated flocks of Protestant denominations, which are 
painfully toiling to windwards into the wake of Christian unity. 
She will wait even for centuries till she presses to her bosom her 
prodigal sons with a greater joy than her faithful ones. And in 
waiting for the restoration of Christian unity, she will repeat to 
her united flock the beautiful words of St. John Chrysostom: “ The 
Church of Christ is not wall and roof, but faith and life. Talk 
not to me of walls and arms: for walls wax old with time, but the 
Church has no old age. Walls are shattered by barbarians, but 
over the Church even demons do not prevail. How many have 
assailed the Church, and yet the assailants have perished, while 
the Church herself has soared beyond the sky? Such might hath 
the Church. When she is assailed she conquers; when snares are 
laid for her she prevails; when she is insulted, her prosperity in- 
creases; she is wounded, yet sinks not under her wounds; tossed 
by waves, yet not submerged; vexed by storms, yet suffers no ship- 
wreck; she wrestles and is not worsted; fights, but is not van- 
quished, that she might make more manifest the splendor of her 
triumph.” *8 


Edith A. Talbot, The New American Religion, The Biblical World, 1916, II., 
page 101. *%Homily 2 on Eutropius. 























THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. 
BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


Sia LIE book of the year in science, or let us say the 
S Yt best seller of the year among scientific books, is Men 
of the Old Stone Age, Their Environment, Life and 
Art,’ by Henry Fairfield Osborn, Research Professor 

of Zodlogy at Columbia University, New York City. 
It was first published in November, 1915, and has, I believe, al- 
ready reached its fourth edition. It has been reviewed very fa- 
vorably by ex-President Roosevelt in a long article in The National 
Geographic Magazine. 

It is quite evident from the book’s extended sale that many 
who do not ordinarily read scientific books are reading this one. 
They feel that it is a contribution to the history of man rather 
than a purely scientific book; and, as a matter of fact, it was 
confessedly written as a popular exposition of the details of the 
story of human development, rather than as an attempt to present 
to scientists the results of original research in science. The author 
frankly acknowledges that he is giving scarcely more than a popular 
account of things seen and heard in an archzological excursion 
which he took through Western France and Northern Spain in 
company with the distinguished guides to whom he dedicates the 
book, Emile Cartailhac, Henri Breuil, the well-known French priest 
archeologist, and Hugo Obermaier. 

The book is, then, a popularization of present-day knowledge 
of paleontology, archeology, anthropology, and probably also, we 
should add, ethnology, as these sciences have been enriched by 
material drawn from the caves and the cave men of the Pyrenees, 
the Dordogne in France and the Cantabrian Mountains in Spain, 
with some other remains from neighboring portions of Europe. 

Experience has justified an attitude of suspicion and of ques- 
tioning towards scientific books of popular character written to 
appeal to a large circle of non-scientific readers. Even the serious 
professor of science. at a university, just as soon as he is freed 
from the conservative trammels of his colleagues’ criticism, is 
surprisingly and unfortunately very prone to flights of fancy and 
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hasty journeyings to conclusions, to give the appearance of a 
“complete case’? when he aims to write a popular book. More- 
over, it is easy to yield to sensationalism when we think auyers 
will look for it. 

Such yielding to less worthy motives, it is expected, will find 
no place in a book authenticated by a professor of zodlogy at 
a great American University, a professor who has held many dis- 
tinguished scientific posts. A book so fathered and presented to 
the public must, it seems, be accepted at its face value, and re- 
ceive full credit from the general reader. Our preliminary remarks 
are made in order to call attention to the fact that popular books 
of science are no more to be trusted on prima facie evidence than 
other methods of popular scientific publicity which usually abound 
in absurd sensationalism. 

The first part of Professor Osborn’s book is concerned with 
the evolution of man. Advertisements of the book proclaim it 
to be “ The most important and complete work on human evo- 
lution since Darwin’s Descent of Man.” “This is the first full 
and authoritative presentation of what has been actually discovered 
up to the present time in regard to human prehistory. All the 
known prehuman and human stages of development for the last five 
hundred thousand years are described as fully and fairly as the ma- 
terial allows.” Professor Osborn presents the evidence which, 
he declares, makes it very clear to him that man is descended from 
the animals, and that the missing links between man and the animal 
have been found. It is now nearly forty years since Darwin’s 
books on the Descent of Man has been published, and a good 
deal of water has flowed through the biological mill since then 
and has turned many wheels. But many serious scientists declare 
that the fuss of the grinding mill has been the main thing, and 
that very little meal has been turned out. 

Professor Moore, of the Zodlogical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, beginning a public lecture at that Univer- 
sity two years ago, said: “One of the minor landmarks of the 
village of Woods Hole, Mass., is a weather vane upon which an 
ingeniously fashioned little wooden man waves his arms franti- 
cally as the wind blows. A few years ago a distinguished American 
zodlogist, watching this figure from one of the windows of the 
Marine Biological Laboratory, remarked, ‘I often think that I am 
like that little man; I spend much time waving my arms about 
_ my head, but seem to remain standing in one place.’” Professor 
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Moore did not hesitate to add that some critics would have us be- 
lieve that this figure might apply to the case of biology as a 
whole. But now a professor of Columbia University has collected 
the definite evidence, and presented it to the public so that there 
may be no further doubt on the matter, and the absolute position 
of science on this all-important question should be perfectly clear. 
Let us see how far he has really done so, 

The first portion of Professor Osborn’s book is occupied en- 
tirely with the discussion of remains found at various times, and 
supposed, at least by some anthropologists, to be human, which 
provide, it is said, evidence for man’s evolution from the animal. 
Professor Osborn’s own conclusion is that the “ missing links ” 
between man and the animal have been found, and that now there is 
good scientific reason for proclaiming the descent of man. He says 
at the beginning of The Men of the Old Stone Age: “ Between 1848 
and 1914 successive discoveries have been made of a series of human 
fossils belonging to intermediate races: some of these are now 
recognized as missing links between the existing human species 
Homo sapiens and the anthropoid apes; and others as the earliest 
known forms of Homo sapiens.’ He then gives a list of the finds, 
beginning with the Neanderthal skull in 1856, and others of more or 
less the same type through the Cro-Magnon skeletons of the Dor- 
dogne in France, the Spy man of Belgium, the Pithecanthropus of 
Java and the Heidelberg man to the Piltdown type or Eoanthropus, 
the ‘Dawn Man” found at Piltdown in Sussex in England. 

The whole question of missing links has been before the pub- 
lic now for over half a century. Some hold the opinion that there 
are the missing links already at hand between all the other species, 
except those between man and the animals. If we accept Pro- 
fessor Osborn’s declarations these last have been found, and the 
whole problem of evolution is solved. As a matter of fact there 
are no missing links anywhere between the species, or at least so 
very few and inadequate that it is absurd to offer them as 
evidence for the theory of descent. It is often supposed in 
like fashion that the theory of descent in general is now demon- 
strated except that some doubts are still left. regarding the descent 
of man. Darwinism and the Natural Selection theory and the 
other selection theories are supposed to have provided absolutely 
overwhelming evidence. As a matter of fact, all theories of evo- 
lution rest almost entirely on merely subjective, not objective 
evidence. Scientists feel that evolution must be true, because no 
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other theory will explain the facts. I need scarcely say that in 
the history of science any number of things that seemed as though 
they must be so, have been subsequently proved not to be so. To 
quote Professor Osborn himself, speaking in another book, we are 
only on the threshold of any knowledge of evolution. 

Professor Vernon Kellogg, of Leland Stanford University, 
who I think would describe himself as a Darwinian, in his 
book on Darwinism To-day, emphasized the ‘“ nearly completely 
subjective character of the evidence for both the theory of descent 
and Natural Selection,” and did not hesitate to add, “ speaking by 
and large we only tell the general truth when we declare that 
no indubitable cases of species forming or transforming, that is 
of descent, have been observed; and that no recognized case of 
Natural Selection really selecting has been observed.” The few 
cases that are adduced in books on biology are “ ludicrous as objec- 
tive proof of that descent and selection under whose domination the 
forming of millions of species is supposed to have occurred.” 

In spite of this fact that the “ missing links” between the 
other and simpler species are still true to their name missing, we 
are now asked to believe that the evidence for the “ missing links ”’ 


between man and the beast are at hand, and can be actually pre> 


sented in pictures which make their value as evidence indisputable. 
Some scientific opinions with regard to the evidence are, however, 
rather in startling disagreement with such a declaration. 

To begin with the most recent discovery in Professor Osborn’s 
list, the Piltdown skull, which has now been before the public 
for the past five years, and scientific opinion after the preliminary 
commotion has decided upon its real significance. Professor Os- 
born makes much of this specimen, and the restoration, so-called, 
of the Piltdown man figures largely in his book. He is con- 
sidered to be a representative of “a side branch of the human 
family which has left no descendants at all,” but which serves the 
very useful purpose of showing the relationship between man and 
the animals. All the evidence, that is the opinions of all the 
scientific authorities who consider that there was found at Pilt- 
down a sort of ape man with an ape jaw and human cranium, 
are cited. Very little is made of the emphatically contradictory 
opinions of distinguished scientists who insist that there is no war- 
rant for any such idea. 

The story of this now much-disputed specimen is as follows: 
About five years ago Charles Dawson picked up among the rain- 
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washed spoil heaps. of a gravel bed on a farm close to Piltdown 
Common in Sussex, England, a piece of bone belonging to the 
forehead region of a human skull, and including a portion of the 
ridge extending over the left eyebrow. He had previously found 
an unusually thick human parietal bone, that is, a side bone of 
the skull. A systematic search was made in the spring of the 
following vear, and the right half of a jaw and an important 
piece of the occipital bone, that is the rear portion of the skull, 
were found. The next year a single canine tooth and a pair of 
nasal bones were found. 

With these scattered fragments constituting less than half 
of the original, the skull was reconstructed.? The specimen was 
at once proclaimed to be a new genus, with the newly-invented 
and impressive name of Eoanthropus or “ Dawn Man,” while 
the species was named Dawsoni in honor of the discoverer. The 
nearer this could be brought to the animal type the better 
evidence it would be for the missing link theory; so according 
to the calculations of Smith Woodward and Dawson, the brain 
capacity of this individual was set down as one thousand and 
seventy cubic centimetres. Scientific critics soon pointed out, how- 
ever, that even when reconstructed, as Woodward and Dawson 
wished, the brain cast of the skull was some one thousand two hun- 
dred cubic centimetres. A difference of one-ninth in the estimation 
of the brain capacity of a specimen is a mistake impossible to un- 
derstand, unless we conclude that anxious over enthusiasm for evi- 
dence for a particular view seriously disturbed the judgment and 
the powers of calculation. 

The English anatomist, Arthur Keith, insisted that if the 
two sides of the skull were properly restored and made approxi- 
mately symmetrical, as according to anatomical standards they 
should be, the brain capacity would be found to be one thousand five 
hundred cubic centimetres. This is quite equal to the normal man of 
our own time. Under these criticisms the exploiters of the Piltdown 
skull found it advisable to change their opinion, and to say that 
the skull, while the most primitive which has been discovered, had 
a brain content of nearly one thousand three hundred cubic centi- 
metres. Had this declaration been made originally, the Piltdown 
skull would have attracted but little attention. The discoverers suc- 


?Restoration is the word often used for the completion of such fragments. 
According to the expression of a great Pope, there are two ways of destroying art 
objects, one by restoration, the other by obliteration, and of the two the former is 
the worse. In science the same thing is true to nearly the same extent. 
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ceeded by their first claims in creating a sensation. The skull 
capacity of one thousand three hundred cubic centimetres is well 
above that of the smaller human, but quite normal, skulls of to-day, 
and surpasses the average of that of the Australians, which rarely 
exceeds one thousand two hundred and fifty cubic centimetres. 
If the content of the Piltdown skull was, as Arthur Keith sug- 
gests, one thousand five hundred cubic centimetres, then it too, 
like so many other of these prehistoric skulls, actually has a larger 
cubic content than that of the average modern man. 

It is not surprising then that the latest opinion of the Ger- 
man anatomist Schwalbe, as cited by Professor Osborn, is that 
the proper restoration of the Piltdown ‘fragments would make 
them belong not to any preceding stage of man, but to Homo 
sapiens. Not only that, but the skull of the Piltdown man, ac- 
cording to Schwalbe, corresponds with that of a well-developed, 
good-sized skull of Homo sapiens; the only unusual feature is 
the remarkable thickness of the bone. When it is recalled how 
very different are the thicknesses of the human skulls, and how 
certain pathological conditions add greatly to the density and thick- 
ness of the skull bones, and that such pathological specimens, be- 
cause of their thickness and density, are more likely to be pre- 
served for longer periods than others, it is easy to understand 
why Virchow should have insisted that the rdle of pathology in 
anthropology has never been properly appreciated. 

Here in America still another reconstruction of the Piltdown 
skull has been suggested with a cranial capacity of about one 
thousand three hundred cubic centimetres, which would at once 
take it out of the class of missing links or the intermediate species, 
and place it in a class above that of some existing races. In 
America, moreover, the tooth hitherto regarded as a right lower 
canine is now placed as the left upper canine. Besides the chin 
region is made not a little deeper, thus giving a somewhat less 
prognathous (prominent jaw) aspect to the face, the dental arches 
being more curved. Thus the appearance of the reconstructed 
head is more human and less ape-like than in the Smith Wood- 
ward restoration. That canine tooth was very important. It 
helped to add to the conviction in the minds of scientists of the 
“ unique importance of this skull as representing an entirely new 
type of man in the making.” Now this precious tooth is trans- 
ferred from the lower jaw to the upper jaw, and the missing link 
is transformed into an early man. | 
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It is rather easy to make the missing link between man and 
the monkey, if one has full license to restore and coordinate 
materials in accordance with the theory one is trying to establish. 
The English authorities in the biological sciences who took part 
in the discussion of the Piltdown specimens on the occasion of 
the first report of their discovery to the Geological Society of 
London in December, 1912, refused to accept the cranium and jaw 
as belonging to the same individual. Sir Ray Lankester, one of 
the most distinguished of English biologists, was very decided in 
his refusal to accept the discoverers’ claims as to the unity of 
origin of the materials. On the same evening Professor Waterston 
absolutely refused to consider the possibility that the two speci- 
mens could have come from the same individual, ‘‘ since the mandi- 
ble or lower jaw resembled that of a chimpanzee, while the skull 
was human in all its characters.” In a paper on the Piltdown 
specimens which appeared in Nature, the English scientific maga- 
zine (November, 13, 1913), Professor Waterston did not hesitate 
to say that to refer the mandible and cranium to the same in- 
dividual would be exactly equivalent to articulating a chimpanzee 
foot with the bones of a human thigh and leg. 

Well-known anthropologists also in France and Italy refused 
absolutely to accept the idea that a new species had been dis- 
covered, scouted the finding of a missing link, and unhesitatingly 
declared that the name Eoanthropus or “ Dawn Man” was entirely 
unjustified by anything in the specimens which had been unearthed. 

Dr. Gerrit S. Miller, of the United States National Museum, 
writing on The Jaw of the Piltdown Man in the Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections for November, 1915, reviews the whole 
subject, and after comparing the Piltdown jaw with the cor- 
responding jaws of chimpanzees mutilated in the same fashion, 
finds not only similarity but absolute identity. Dr. W. D. Matthew, 
in an article on Recent Progress in Vertebrate Paleontology 
(Science, January 21, 1916), declares Dr. Gerrit Miller’s argument 
to be “convincing and irrefutable.” Professor George Grant 
MacCurdy, of the Archeological Department of Yale University, 
writes in Science for February 18, 1916: “ Regarding the Pilt- 
down specimens then, we have at last reached a position that is 
tenable. The cranium is human as was recognized by all in the 
beginning. On the other hand, the mandible and the canine tooth 
are those of a fossil chimpanzee. This means that in place of 
Eoanthropus dawsoni we have two individuals belonging to dif- 
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ferent genera, namely: (1) Homo dawsoni, and (2) Troglodytes 
dawsoni, as suggested by Boule, or Pan vetus, sp. nov., if we adopt 
Miller’s nomenclature.” ® 

The presentation in Professor Osborn’s book of the restoration, 
so-called, of the Piltdown man, combining the ape jaw and the 
human skull, in three different views profile, full front and three- 
quarters, always in the way that only human faces are presented, 
is under these circumstances little short of a deliberate imposition on 
the public. Ordinary readers who have not the time to find out 
for themselves that such a restoration is not regarded seriously 
by trustworthy scientists, will very likely conclude that at last 
the missing link—the ape man—has been found. What is to 
be thought of so-called scientists who present what is not only 
an eminently debatable question, but one that has been practically 
settled in the negative by the weight of authority, as if it were 
a recently discovered scientific truth, and represented a wonder- 
ful confirmation of a favorite theory which up to this time has 
lacked just exactly the confirmation which this specimen would 
afford if it were genuine and authentic. 

It is very surprising to have Professor Osborn put so much 
weight on the Piltdown skull, and feature the reconstruction of 
the Piltdown man as made by Professor J. H. McGregor, since 
practically all the weight of authority is against any such esti- 
mate of its significance. There can evidently be but one reason 
why this is done. The scientists need a missing link between man 
and the monkey, and here is undoubtedly a human head and 
an ape jaw, so put them together, place the head thus constructed 
(not reconstructed) on a pedestal such as has always served 
hitherto for human busts, and then, lo and behold! the evidence 
for a “missing link”’ is complete. But is not such unwarranted 
piecing together of discrepant material unworthy even of a petti- 
fogging attorney? Everything is done to make the head so re- 


7One cannot escape from the thought that some of these notes and articles in 
Science, which is the formal publication of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, were published deliberately as contradictions of certain 
parts of Professor Osborn’s book. It will be noted that they appeared within a 
short time after the publication of that work. Curiously enough there is no direct 
mention of his book, and apparently certain ethical considerations intervened to 
deter younger professors from directly contradicting by name a formal publication 
of an older professor. If this assumption be true, and it seems almost impossible 
not to think it so, these incidents represent a very interesting state of affairs. 
It becomes easier to understand how, in the words of Professor Morgan of Columbia, 
Darwinism has become much more of a dogma than its advocates like to admit, and 
there is a scientific heresy now, even the appearance of which younger men must be 
careful to avoid. 
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stored as human as possible, while retaining the ape-like character 
of the jaw, “the dental arches being more curved, and the chin 
region made somewhat deeper,” “‘ until the ape-like structure of 
the jaw does not prevent the expression of a considerable degree 
of intelligence in the face.” Such juggling bespeaks the mounte- 
bank; not the scientist. 

The next most recent specimen of importance presented by 
Professor Osborn is the Heidelberg jaw. Nothing that I know 
emphasizes so well on what slight grounds far-fetched conclusions 
are founded as the Heidelberg jaw, on which so much stress is 
laid in Professor Osborn’s book. This specimen consists of a 
lower jaw bone, discovered in 1907 in the “ Mauer Sands,”’ that is, 
in a sand pit at Mauer, near Heidelberg, in Southern Germany. 
Professor Osborn characterizes it as “one of the most important 
discoveries in the whole history of anthropology.” 

In spite of this emphasis of its importance he proceeds to 
show on what slight and dubious evidence its significance is founded. 
He says, for instance, “ Had the teeth been absent, it would have 
been impossible to diagnose it as human. From a fragment of the 
symphysis of the jaw, that is the meeting point of the jaw bones 
in front of the middle of the chin, it might well have been classed 
as some gorilla-like anthropoid (ape), while the ascending ramus 
(that is the portion of the jaw which articulates with the skull) 
resembles that of some large variety of gibbon.” He proceeds: 
“The absolute certainty that these remains are human is based on 
the form of teeth, which, although somewhat primitive in form 
(!), show no trace of being intermediate between man and the 
anthropoid apes, but rather being derived from some older com- 
mon ancestor.” 

Now imagine building up a theory of an older common an- 
cestor for man and the monkey on teeth that are “ somewhat primi- 
tive in form, which are rather small for the jaw, and evidently 
show that no great strain was put on the teeth, and therefore the 
powerful development of the bones of the jaw was not designed 
for their benefit.” All the possibilities of individual peculiarity 
and reaction to living conditions which make so many differences 
in the teeth and all question of individual deformity is put aside, 
and here is “ the most important specimen in the whole history of 
anthropology.” 

One of the main sources of hasty conclusions in this mat- 
ter of the finding of supposed missing links is the fact that many 
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who write on the subject are zodlogists, and not human anato- 
mists. They have been much more occupied with animal anatomy 
than with that of man, and are therefore prone to find animal 
characteristics in specimens really human, but that represent some 
of the many deformities or anomalies to which human nature is 
liable. On the other hand, they seem to be very much inclined 
to make what are properly animal specimens take on human quali- 
ties apparently, because they are interested in exaggerating the 
significance of certain zodlogical specimens. It is important to 
note that almost without exception the men who have said much 
about missing links, were biologists more familiar with the scien- 
tific questions relating to the lower order of beings rather than with 
those pertaining peculiarly to man and the anatomy of man. Many 
of the opponents of the exaggerated estimates of such specimens 
have been human anatomists of many years’ experience, though 
with a profound knowledge also of comparative anatomy. 

Professor Dwight, of Harvard, had spent some forty years 
in the teaching of human anatomy, and for twenty-five years had 
been looked upon as an authority in the matter of anomalies and 
deformities, of human beings as well as of normal anatomy. He 
discussed authoritatively the Java remains, the so-called Pithe- 
canthropus and the Heidelberg jaw—two of the missing links of 
Professor Osborn’s book—as follows :* 


Suffice it is to say in this place that there is no satisfactory 
“missing link.” The Trinil femur (of the Java specimen) is 
very human, and the skull, beyond question, is higher than that 
of any known ape. Assuming, what is by no means certain, 
that they belonged together, the creature is ape and not man. 
A find that is considered of perhaps equal importance is that 
of the “ Heidelberg jaw,” although unfortunately it is a jaw 
and nothing else, which was unearthed in 1907. In a few words 
it may be described as the jaw of an ape with the teeth of a 
man. There is no prominence at the chin, and the ascending 
portion (the ramus) is very much broader than that of man. 
The teeth resemble human ones, but are too small for the jaw. 
It is not the jaw of any known ape, resembling both that of the 
gorilla and that of the gibbon. Why so massive a jaw should 
have such inefficient teeth is hard to explain, for the very 
strength of the jaw implies the fitness of corresponding teeth. 
Either it is an anomaly or the jaw of some aberrant species 
of ape. 


“Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1911, 
p. 163. 
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The Neanderthal skull is another of the supposedly very im- 
portant bits of evidence for the existence of a race of men inter- 
mediate to man and the monkey or man and the animal. Pro- 
fessor Osborn lays much weight on it, and to read his book one 
would be inclined almost to think that if there were nothing else 
but this, it alone would suffice to establish a connecting link. The 
Neanderthal skull is, to quote Professor Osborn, “ the most famous 
and certainly the most disputed of all anthropologic remains.” 
This skull was discovered just sixty years ago in 1856, and as 
late as 1900, nearly fifty years after its discovery, Virchow who 
was looked upon as one of the most authoritative anthropologists 
in Europe, insisted that it did not represent any evidence for an 
intermediate stage between the animals and man, or of a primitive 
type of man; and he always emphasized the fact that pathological 
changes often made for such density of bones as to create the like- 
lihood of atypical, rather than typical, specimens being preserved. 

He thought, then, that we had no evidence at all for the theory 
of descent as regard man or any ancestral connection between 
the ape and any other animal than man. He said: 


If we make a study of the fossil man of the quaternary period 
who came nearest to our historical ancestors in the course of 
descent—or, better of ascent—we find at every turn that he is 
a man like ourselves. Ten years ago when a skull was found 
in a peat bog, among lake dwellings or in some ancient cave, 
it was thought to furnish indications of a wild and _ half- 
developed state of human existence. Men thought they scented 
the atmosphere of apedom. But since then a gradual change 
has been wrought in our estimate of such remains. The old 
troglodytes, lake dwellers, and peat men have turned out to be 
a very respectable set of human beings. Their heads are of 
such a size that many a living man to-day would feel proud if 
he had one as large. We must candidly acknowledge that we 
possess no fossil types of imperfectly developed men. Nay, 
if we bring together all human fossils of which we have any 
knowledge and compare them with human beings of the present 
day, we can assert without any hesitation that among living 
men there is, proportionately, a much larger number of indi- 
viduals of an inferior type than among the fossil remains thus 
far discovered. Whether the greatest geniuses of the quater- 
nary age have been lucky enough to have been preserved to 
our day, I dare not conjecture...... But I must say that no 
skull of ape or ape man which could have had a human possessor 











has ever yet been found...... We cannot teach, nor can we 
regard as one of the results of scientific research, the doctrine 
that man is descended from the ape or from any other animal. 
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Is it any wonder that science has been discredited among | 
serious thinkers by the exaggerated claims sometimes set up in | 
such matters? Virchow once declared: 
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Gentlemen, let us not forget that when the public see a doc- 
trine which has been exhibited to them as certain, established, 
positive and claiming universal acceptance, proved to be faulty | 
in its very foundations or discovered to be willful and despotic 
in its essential and chief tendencies, many lose faith in science. 
Then they break forth into reproaches at the scientists. “Ah, ; 
you, yourselves are not quite sure. Your doctrine which you 
call truth to-day is to-morrow a lie. How can you demand that 
your teachings should form the subject of education and come 
to be a recognized part of our general knowledge? 


pa 


We have a right to expect that professors at universities shall 
teach nothing as truth to their students except what they are 
absolutely certain of. We expect, above all, that what is presented 
as science, for scientia means knowledge,, not conjecture nor theory, 
) shall be beyond dispute and cavil. If there is the slightest reason- 
able doubt about scientific theories, we expect them not to be 
represented as doctrines, but solely as theories with whatever doubt 
there is about them rather emphasized than minimized or obscured 
; in any way. We have a right to expect that the relation of pro- 
fessor and student shall be above all one of the utmost candor 
| and sincerity, lacking in pretence and in any attempt at producing 
a sensation for the sake of the sensation. 

When university professors teach the public, moreover, we 
expect from them a greater regard for their position as teachers. 
For if, as Juvenal said, “ maxima pueris debetur reverentia,’ the 
greatest reverence is due to youth, then surely the public, who, 
without the means of critical judgment, sit as unquestioning chil- - 
dren at the feet of professors, should never, by any half truth 
or any suppression or distortion of truth, be led to accept as 
scientific truth what is still really a matter of dispute and un- 
settled by scientists themselves. 

A review of the second part of Professor Osborn’s book, must 
be reserved for a later article. 














FRENCH CATHOLIC MISSIONARIES AND THE 
EUROPEAN WAR. 


BY A. M. ROUSSEL, 


Missionary in Tokyo. 


Q\OME Catholics in the United States were painfully 
surprised to learn that many French missionary 
priests had left their missions in order to join the 
army of their country now waging war against the 

2 Teutonic Powers. Ignorant of conditions in France, 
they judged these missionaries in the light of that liberty which 
the citizens of the United States enjoy, and condemned their ac- 
tion as unbecoming and unpriestly. Considering the great inter- 
est which American Catholics take in the foreign missions, it has 
seemed to us a duty to take up the cause of these missionaries, 
and to make clear their position in order that the reader may 
judge their cause with knowledge, and see that those who are 
to blame for a very regrettable condition of affairs are certainly 
not the missionaries. The writer of this article wishes to state 
in the beginning that he has no intention of raising any contro- 
versy, nor of answering every objection that may be made against 
his thesis. He desires simply to make plain the point of view 
of the French missionaries on the subject under discussion. For 
the sake of greater clearness we have divided the article into two 
sub-headings. 





1. WHy DO THE PAROCHIAL AND MISSIONARY PRIESTS OF FRANCE 
SUBMIT THEMSELVES TO THE MILITARY LAw 
oF THEIR CouNTRY? 


It may be quite difficult for. an American to understand the 
reason. The United States is the most unmilitary of nations 
(and, please God, it will always continue to be), and it knows 
no law of compulsory military service. All its national energies 
are directed into civic channels, and under the favor of the widest 
political liberty enjoy an ever-increasing growth. How, then, can 
Americans picture the conditions of a nation that imposes, under 
the severest penalties, military service upon all its young men? 
How can they adequately bring home to themselves the punish- 
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ment which both law and public opinion in such cases mete out 
to a deserter? 

Beginning with 1890 the French military law included under 
the obligation of compulsory service ecclesiastical students of every 
creed, as well as other students, the heads of primary schools, 
professors, etc. As far as the Catholic clergy is concerned, this 
law was certainly in opposition to Canon Law and to the spirit 
of the Church. It obliged seminarians to spend two years in 
military barracks, and in case of war exacted that both seminarians 
and priests should be mobilized like other citizens. Should the 
clergy of France have submitted to this law?! Should they have 
resisted? ‘They had protested with all the power at their com- 
mand. When their protest proved ineffective, they followed the 
course which both common sense and practical theology dictated— 
of two evils they chose the less, for suicide is never permissible, 
and refusal to obey this law was suicide for the whole body ecclesi- 
astical, both in France and on the field of foreign missions. The 
violation of the law would have made impossible the increase and 
continued life ofthe French clergy. It must be remembered that 
a deserter not only loses his civil and personal rights, such as 
the right to testify, to inherit, to sue; but is also forbidden to 
set foot again upon the soil of France or any of her colonies. 
If arrested by French authorities the deserter, in time of 
peace, is punished by five years imprisonment and in time of 
war he will be shot. Considering, therefore, the penalties under 
which priests in France would find themselves if they refused to 
obey, it is clear that the clergy ought to suffer the injustice which 
has been imposed upon them, and submit to the law of military 
service. 

But someone will say, this may be true of the parish clergy 
of France itself; how can it be true of her missionaries who 


2A Catholic Bishop, himself a French missionary, wrote to the author of this 
article the following opinion on the French law of compulsory military service: 
“ The law of obligatory military service for all priests is an evil one; and the priest 
only observes it because he cannot do otherwise. Because it is contrary to just 
ecclesiastical immunity, because it brings hatred upon the Church, and is the outcome 
of atheism, because it does more to destroy religion than-to aid the nation, this 
law is unjust and unholy. Every Catholic who is guided by the teachings of his 
Faith cannot approve of it, and everyone ought to use every legitimate means to 
work for its recall. I say ‘legitimate,’ for inasmuch as the law exists, inasmuch 
as it has been framed according to the Constitution, and, moreover, because it is 
not intrinsically evil, the Church declares that it is not permissible to rebel against 
established authority. Such is Catholic teaching since the time of our Saviour 


and St. Paul.” 
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spend their life in foreign countries? How may they be con- 
sidered deserters? In our answer we exclude at once the nu- 
merous missonaries who labor in the French colonies of Northern 
and Central Africa, Madagascar, Indo-China and other lands. For 
them the problem is the same as for the French parish clergy. 
Even to live they must observe the law of compulsory military serv- 
ice. As to the others? They having, on account of their refusal, 
lost their rights as French citizens will find themselves time and 
again in an impossible situation. We do not now refer to the 
grave personal inconvenience which every man has to endure by 
the loss of his civil rights, of the right to set foot again on his 
native land. We do wish to call our readers’ attention to the fact 
that in a great number of the missions the missionaries must go 
to the diplomatic and consular representatives of the French 
Government in order to obtain the passports necessary for either 
residence or travel; to the same source must they appeal in order to 
secure justice either for themselves or for their Christian subjects 
who live among pagans. 

But a deserter can obtain no passport; can make no such 
appeal. The French ministers and consuls are not allowed to give 
him a hearing; they are not allowed to hold any official relation 
with him; they may not register him as a French citizen. Travel 
upon a French ship will be for him most difficult, if not impossi- 
ble. Without a passport, where will he go? What will he do? 
Without protection of any kind, how will he fare in a country 
where life for him is often very trying? Should he become a 
citizen of the country in which he labors? But, on the one hand, 
the French law does not recognize citizenship adopted after the 
age which renders a French citizen liable to military service, and 
consequently the second state of this man will be the same as the 
first so far as his native country is concerned; and, on the other 
hand, it would be imprudent, to say the least, for a foreign mis- 
sionary to put himself at the mercy of a pagan government which 
tolerates him only because he is under the protection of his own 
government. To the many sacrifices demanded of missionaries 
the Church has not added the abandonment of citizenship; and 
the Religious Orders, although assured in advance of the complete 
obedience of their members, have not thought it necessary to be 
more exacting than the Church; their missionaries in the Levant 
and in China, having completed their years of military service, 
returned to take their place again upon the field of battle. 
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From a general point of view refusal to obey the miltary law 
results in grave loss to the missions themselves. If the Religious 
Orders have been forbidden to live their community life in France, 
certain important French congregations have, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to enjoy the official authorization of the French Government, 
and they continue to serve the Church as they have in the past. 
Refusal on the part of their members to obey the law would have 
been equivalent to their suppression. Despoiled, they would have 
at once broken up, and with them would disappear a very important 
part of the Catholic missionary body. Better: for them to suffer 
and endure in order to maintain their existence and their work 
than to run headlong to destruction. 

In whatever way the question is viewed, the one conclusion 
is inevitable: it availed more for the work of the missions to 
obey the law than to attempt the impossible. 

We said above “to suffer and to endure,” for it would be 
calumniating the priests and the missionaries of France to believe 
that they obeyed this unpriestly law, lived their years of service 
in the barracks, and left their field of ministry to take active part 
in the war, with gaiety and light-heartedness. Of two evils they 
chose that which appeared to have the less unfortunate consequences 
for the missions, deploring meanwhile the violence done to their 
priestly character, and hoping for a happier day. 

The first care of the Church is the welfare of souls. To 
secure that she is often obliged, because of human malice, to en- 
dure sacrifices. To stamp her a criminal because she endures 
these sacrifices is to be ignorant of her mission. The more so 
because Divine Providence can in a secret and marvelous way al- 
ways draw some good out of evil. And when injustice has run 
its course, it is seen that the Church was right, whether, at all cost 
to herself, she maintained principles as in the time of the Kul- 
turkampf in Germany or the Separation Law in France, or whether 
in order to avoid a greater evil she regretfully yielded a point of 
ecclesiastical discipline as in the case of the present French mili- 
tary law. Time always justifies her. Impious and wicked men 
pass: she endures. Therefore she can afford to be patient in en- 
during all things and in striving against evil. 
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2. Dip THE FRENCH MISSIONARIES FIGHT IN THE WAR IN 
ORDER TO SUPPORT THE ANTI-CHRISTIAN FRENCH Gov- 
ERNMENT AND FRENCH FREEMASONRY? 


The mere suggestion of this question, it would seem, should 
bring a spontaneous denial to the lips of every man; but some 
may be found who accept without reflection the sophisms told to 
them, and condemn the French clergy as if their participation in 
the war was identical with an approval of the anti-religious poli- 
tics of the French Government and an aid in support of these 
policies. This view is so illogical and false that its very announce- 
ment would cause all France to laugh, anti-clericals and atheists 
as well as Catholics, for nobody there could be deceived by it. 
That French priests and missionaries do not fight in the cause 
of Freemasonry all the world knows. We will go much further 
and declare with certainty that the acceptance of the law of mili- 
tary service by the clergy, has contributed much more to promote the 
interests of religion in France than to injure them. Sufficient testi- 
mony is found in a review of what actually goes on in France 
both in the army and elsewhere. 

But there is another point to be considered. If it is true 
that the French clergy are at fault in fighting, so to speak, for 
an infidel, Masonic government, it follows that lay French Catholics 
who fight in the war are equally culpable in upholding this gov- 
ernment by arms, since from the moment religion is in jeopardy, 
the laity as well as the clergy are bound to do nothing which 
would imperil the Faith. If it is not permissible for them to 
obey, then their duty is to allow the usurper to own France com- 
pletely. Who would be willing to champion such a conclusion? 
Let us make a supposition. 

In the spring of 1875 when the Kulturkampf was in full swing, 
when the German bishops and priests were imprisoned and pas- 
toral authority was suspended through almost the whole of Ger- 
many, Bismarck planned to wage a fresh war against the French 
because he said that she was recovering too quickly from the 
disasters of 1870. Powerful diplomatic influences forced him to 
give up his design, but in case he had carried it out, who would 
call it a crime for German Catholics to fight against France be- 
cause at that moment the French Government was respectful of 
religion and an ally of the Church, while the German Government 
persecuted Catholics? No one, unless he were mentally defective,. 
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could bring a charge of that character. Indeed, it is not always 
just nor logical to identify a particular government or a particular 
ministry, and all their acts, with the whole of a great country 
whose life and historic destinies are at stake, any more than it 
is always logical or just to identify the anti-religious policies 
of a particular government with the abiding religious condition 
of the country which it, for the time, governs. If such a sophism 
were to be admitted, it would mean that on principle every na- 
tion ought to disappear just as soon as its government fights 
against the Catholic Church or persecutes her. History as well 
as reason refute such a conclusion, and patriotism, as well, shows 
it to be absolutely false. 

To understand what patriotism, the idea of country, means to 
the people of Europe it is necessary that the citizens of young 
America, gathered from all the lands of the earth, should picture 
to themselves how that idea, that passion for country rules with 
them everyday politics. We say that this will require some ef- 
fort of imagination on the part of Americans. The majority 
of them have left, or their children have left, their fatherland in 
Europe. They do not regret it; and they believe that they are 
free from the danger of foreign invasion, and far distant from 
all the disputes that divide Europe. They have put aside as quite 
impossible the thought of a great war that would threaten their 
national existence, and their greatest national interest is the po- 
litical differences of Democrats and Republicans and the alternate 
victory of one or the other. Active disputes there are in the way 
of internal politics, but they amount to no more than the strife 
of political ambition—the strife would lose its whole importance 
and disappear on the day that an external danger threatened their 
national existence. 

But when an awakened patriotism takes its true place and 
regenerates, as we have seen it do in Belgium and France, then 
war begets a union of ministers and political opponents, once 
irreconciliable, now working in harmony. When the country 
itself is in danger it is not for the government that soldiers fight, 
it is for the salvation of the nation. We trust that Americans 
will never have to endure such a dreaded test, and we trust equally 
well that they will not condemn those who fight and die for 
their country. They should condemn above all the governments 
whose ambition and pride have loosed the scourge of war. Let us 
add that Europe is not the only country that has a monopoly of 
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this patriotism. In missionary countries, for example, in Japan, 
the refusal of missionary priests to obey the law of military 
service and not to answer the appeal to free their country from the 
invader, would not be understood. Such a refusal would discredit 
them utterly in the eyes of both Christians and non-Christians. 
The interests, therefore, of the missions themselves and the prestige 
of religion demand that the missionaries who are summoned should 
go without hesitation. 

Some will object that if the French priests and missionaries 
fight for their country, they fight even more truly in the interests 
of an irreligious government which, if victorious, will continue, 
after the war as before, to persecute and to expel those who fought 
in its defence. But in the first place it is necessary to remember 
that, as we have explained above, it is practically impossible for 
the French clergy and missionaries to free themselves from the 
law of military service. Rome so thoroughly recognizes this im- 
possibility that the instant hostilities opened she hastened to send 
to the priests who were summoned the necessary dispensations. 
If it were proper to say that the priests were wrong in going, 
it would also be proper to say that Rome is an accomplice, as 
she is the most blameable, since by virtue of her supreme authority 
it is her right and duty to command, to allow or to forbid. 

Is it possible, then, for anyone to say that an irreligious gov- 
ernment and Freemasonry will be helped by the participation of 
French priests and missionaries in the war? We believe it ab- 
solutely impossible, for the religious revival which showed itself 
before the war has, according to the testimony of impartial and 
Non-Catholic observers, increased since its opening. The very 
presence of priests with the army has certainly contributed to its 
growth. Numerous conversions have been recorded, and many 
have been made tolerant who not long since were anti-clerical. 
Hatred of the priest inspired by the sects has almost disappeared. 
The anti-religious attitude of the government will receive less sup- 
port after the war than before. Is it fair to say that a victorious 
France will be the same officially anti-clerical France that she was 
before the war, and to maintain that the French Government will 
continue to expel the religious who now return in order to give 
their lives for her? Prophecy is perilous business. From what 
we know of how events will shape themselves after the war, may 
there not be in France as elsewhere a radical change of government? 
It is well to remember that the political strifes which marked 
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France were known also in other countries, and no one may say 
that a particular government will hold power forever. The con- 
servative party in Belgium, for example, held power for twenty- 
five years, but it cannot be certain that it will always carry the 
elections or make absolutely negligible the Liberal and anti-Christian 
party. 

If France is victorious it will not be simply the anti-religious 
or the atheistic France that has conquered, it will be France entire, 
for all Frenchmen without distinction of political or religious opin- 
ions equally love their country, and in the face of the enemy forget at 
once, and unanimously, all quarrels among themselves. Some 
Americans do not realize this power and ability of the French people, 
not because Americans themselves do not possess it, but because 
they have had no occasion to prove it in the presence of a foreign 
enemy. Belgium rose as one man to resist the violation of her 
neutrality, and yet we know that after the war is ended there will 
be within her boundaries a Catholic party, a Liberal party and a 
Socialist party. Can it be denied that the Liberal party may return 
to power and, ironical as it may sound, strive to restrain the liberty 
of Catholics? If such a condition come, will it be true to say that 
Belgium is no longer a Catholic country? Who would venture thus 
to wrong her? And as with the Belgians so also with the French. 
They make one family, absolutely in accord with regard to family 
honor, but within the family itself liberty of opinion and an anti- 
religious propaganda have worked to separate its members into two 
categories; those who will have nothing to do with religion, and 
those who remain faithful to it. In the modern world as in cen- 
turies past, division is an inevitable consequence of that liberty 
which constitutional government gives. Political power may be- 
long to one as well as to the other. Whenever, unhappily, the 
enemies of religion retain this power, they are the more inclined to 
abuse it, as has been the case in France and Italy and elsewhere. 
But to say that the enemies of the Church have forever buried 
France in irreligion, that no circumstance whatever can make them 
relax their work of persecution, that they will forever remain the 
political masters of the country, such a statement is far, far away 
from the experience of the past, and prudence alone should prevent 
one from pronouncing any such prophecy. 

It would be unjust, then, to condemn the French people, as a 
people, if in France there are more baptized than practising Catho- 
lics, if they have not organized a Catholic party and not established 
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a Catholic government. It would be unjust to reproach them with 
the separation of Church and State, as if they had prepared, voted 
and carried it out. They protested against it, now they but suffer it. 
They have made it the occasion of giving to the Catholic world two 
admirable examples, one of unanimous obedience, absolute and per- 


fect, towards the supreme Pontiff since the day when he commanded 


Frenchmen not to accept the law of Associations Cultuelles, the other 
of financial generosity; since the government withdrew all support 
for the clergy and confiscated ecclesiastical properties, Catholics took 
upon themselves the heavy burden from day to day of furnishing 
the necessary funds, and this without injury to the innumerable 
works of charity and free schools which it was necessary to keep 
in existence. Amid all her suffering and sacrifice Catholic France 
found a way to give to the Church two-thirds of her missionaries 
and almost the same proportion of money for their maintenance. 
The impossible cannot be asked of French Catholics. They have 
a right to be considered faithful and active, nor should they 
be confounded with that irreligious group which represents neither 
them nor France. How instructive it would be even for the zealous 
Catholic pastors of America to see for themselves the working of 
the innumerable charities and the whole Catholic life of France, 
to assist at a diocesan council, for example, to visit Catholic insti- 
tutions and to know at first hand the deep and supernatural life of 
French Catholicism? 

Catholic France has at the present time no ambassador at the 
Vatican, but she has no need of such an ambassador in order to be 
known as she really is and loved by the Father of all the faithful, 
to whom she is devoted as the France of other days. It is of this 
France one ought to think, it is this France one ought to know, 
the France which Pius X. declared to be “‘ foremost in obedience.” 
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THE POETRY OF A PRIEST. 


BY JOHN B. KELLY. 


= ee life of Father John Bannister Tabb presents a 
] history of more than ordinary interest. He was a 
po by birth, the son of cultured and wealthy 
parents, who reared him amidst scholarly surround- 
| ings. He was educated by private tutors, who in- 
comity ain in the finer accomplishments of the day. The privi- 
leged few who can yet recall his exclusive recitals speak of him as 
a master of the piano. His life as a scholar was devoted to the 
teaching of English literature until the breaking out of the Civil 
War, when it was interrupted by his enlistment as a volunteer 
in the Confederate ranks. He served through an arduous campaign, 
suffering the hardships of a Federal prison, and emerged from the 
sad conflict entirely impoverished. When he was called to the 
ordeal of relinquishing the religious tenets of his youth, he passed 
through it with calm heroism, and began his life as a stanch Roman 
Catholic. It was not until the mature age of thirty-nine that his 
faith was crowned with the honors of eternal priesthood. In the 
declining years of his life, he was visited by the darkness that 
has so often afflicted the great writers of the world. 

These various elements intermingled in the formation of the 
poet. But it is not the man of letters nor the master of music, 
nor the veteran of a heart-breaking war, nor even the honest mind 
of the convert that is most evident in his work. It is the heart 
of the priest that throbs in his poems, giving them the mystic 
power of supernatural life. Of these formative influences he wrote: 





Each separate life is fed 
From many a fountain head: 


Tides that we never know 
Into our being flow, 


And rays of the remotest star 
Converge to make us what we are. 


Francis Thompson, in his essay on Nature’s Immortality, re- 
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veals the secret of Father Tabb’s power as a poet. “ From Alps 
to Alpine flower,” he writes, “nature rises lovely with the be- 
trayal of divine thought. All earthly beauty is but heavenly beauty, 
taking to itself flesh and living in the life of God. In so far as 
man himself lives in that life does he come into sympathy with 
nature. Not Shelly, not Wordsworth himself ever drew so close 
to the heart of nature as did the Seraph of Assisi, who was close 
to the heart of God.” 

Father Tabb was called to the same sphere of life as the Saint 
of Assisi. By virtue of the same vocation he was privileged in 
a blessed intimacy with nature. Stretching forth his hand to her 
he felt a thrill of new-found power, and realized that he had 
touched the hem of his Master’s garment. He began to perceive 
in nature, not only a revelation of the Omnipotent Being Who 
dwells beyond the stars, but found that she gave testimony of 
His Only-Begotten Son, the Child of Mary, the Man of Galilee. 
The gift of the poet and the calling of the priest then united in 
a single love, and he became a Psalmist of the New Dispensation. 
Where they of the Old saw a reflection of Yahweh in nature’s 
majesty, he found intimations of his Master, Jesus Christ. He 
says this very simply in a poem which reads: 


It is His garment; and to them 
Who touch in faith its outmost hem 
He, turning, says again, “I see 
That virtue hath gone out of Me.” 


In another of his poems he tells of his awakening to creation’s 
revelation of Jesus Christ: 


Once when my heart was passion free 
To learn of things divine 

The soul of Nature suddenly 
Outpoured itself in mine. 


I held the secrets of the deep 
And of the heavens above 

I knew the harmonies of sleep, 
The mysteries of love. 


And for a moment’s interval 
The earth, the sky, the sea— 

My soul encompassed one in all 
As now they encompass me. 
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To one in all, to all in one— 
Since Love the work began 
Life’s ever-widening circles run, 

Revealing God and Man. 


And in another poem the same search for God’s reflection 
in the world about him is evidenced: 


My God has hid Himself from me 
Behind whatever else I see: 
Myself—the nearest mystery— 
As far beyond my grasp as He. 


And yet in darkest night I know 
While lives a doubt discerning glow, 
That larger lights above it throw 
These shadows in the vale below. 


He spelt the name of the Omnipotent in the wonders of the 
firmament, but found His image shining clearer in the humblest 
of the flowers: ; 

I see Thee in the distant blue 
But in the violet’s dell of dew 
I breathe and touch Thee, too. 


His poetry becomes distinctly his own when his thoughts 
dwell upon the visible form of nature as suggesting the mysteries 
of the Christian revelation. From the mystery of the Annunciation 
to the Coronation of the Mother of God as Queen of heaven, he 
shows parallels in nature’s revelation to mankind. He saw the 
Dawn, the Light of the World, a figure of Christ, a new-born 
in the night that began when the pall of sin fell upon Eden. 

In a poem that is, I think, the most thoughtful of all his 
works, he treats further of the mystery of the Nativity. He draws 
an analogy between the descent of the Son of God into the womb 
of a creature, and the existence of the Infinite Being in eternal 
silence. He finds a parallel in the Virgin Motherhood of Mary 


-and the mystic silence that sustains the unbounded God in heaven. 


He finds attributes in silence that belong to God alone, and even 
penetrates further with a question of faith when he comes upon 
a new mystery of a something intangible, greater in scope than 
the Omnipresence of God which it surrounds: 
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Temple of God from all eternity 
Alone like Him without beginning found ; 
Of Time, and Space and Solitude the bound, 
Yet in itself of all communion, free. 


Is then, the temple holier than He 
That dwells therein? Must reverence surround 
With barriers, the portal, lest a sound 

Profane it? Nay; behold a mystery! 


What was, abides; what is, hath ever been; 
The lowliest the loftiest sustains 
A silence by no breath of utterance stirred— 
Virginity in motherhood—remains, 
Clear, midst a cloud of all-pervading sin, 
The voice of Love’s unutterable word. 


He also wrote of the birth of Christ in lines less mystic, yet 
full of his life theme: 


The world His cradle is; 
The stars His worshippers ; 

His “ place on earth” the mother’s kiss 
On lips new pressed to hers. 


For she alone to Him 
In perfect light appears 
The one horizon never dim 
With penitential tears. 


The sorrowful mystery of Calvary he saw painted yearly in 
the sombre colorings of autumn. When the woodlands died his 
soul was sad, because it was so suggestive of the dying of the 
Son of God. He called the Fall ‘‘ Mater Dolorosa,’ and wrote 
these noble lines: 


Again maternal autumn grieves 
As blood-like drip the maple leaves 
On Nature’s Calvary. 


And every sap-forsaken limb 
Renews the mystery of Him 
Who died upon a tree. 
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He saw the Resurrection scene in the coming of dawn each 
Easter morn: 
Behold the night of sorrow, gone, 
Like Magdalen, the tearful dawn 
Goes forth with Love’s anointing sweet 
To kiss again the Master’s feet. 


In the later years of Father Tabb’s life, a heavy blow smote 
him blind. To him it fell with the gentle touch of the finger 
of God. He did not pray for a miraculous restoration of the 
power to see the world that had told him so much of the Smiter. 
In a prayer of priestly resignation he offered his loss to God, 
asking only: 

If some life be brighter for the shade 
That darkens mine, 

To both, O Lord, more manifest be made 
The Light Divine. 


And God in return did more than restore his sight. He gave 
him a power of vision more keen than any human seeing. In the 
“ School of Darkness ” he learned “ what mean, the things unseen.” 

Father Tabb is worth reading because he transforms the world 
of nature into a Holy Land. He leads the pilgrim that ventures 
after him into realms that are suggestive of the holiest days and 
deeds in the history of man. The stars become faithful shepherds, 
watching through the night, and waiting for the Light of Life 
to come on the morrow. Trees nodding their heads sadly in the 
breezes tell of the Gardener of Gethsemane and Calvary, who 
blessed one of their number as the instrument of Redemption. 
This poem reads with a very simple charm: 


When Christ went up to Calvary, 
His load upon Him laid 

Each tree unto its neighbor tree 
In awful silence said: 

Behold! the Gardener is He 
Of Eden and Gethsemane. 


An Easter lily sparkling in the dews of dawn is Magdalen 
washing the Master’s feet, and anointing them with the fragrance 
of true contrition. The sun rising and setting; stars hidden and 
twinkling; trees, dead and living; running waters and the smallest 
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flowers that grow beside them are personified into the lives of 
those written in the Sacred Books of Prophet and Evangelist. 
The reward of those who become familiar with his work is to 
find the world a place of ever-present sacramentals, that provoke 
the holiest of thoughts and give grace in abundance. 

The literary characteristics of Father Tabb’s work have been 
commented upon by capable critics who were unstinting in their 
praise. The exquisite perfection of his poems appealed to them 
as the work of an artist in literary cameos. Perhaps this does not 
justly suggest their intrinsic worth. The workmanship upon them 
indeed shows the minute care of an artist fired by love of his 
work. There is not a line too many or a word that is not of 
the shade necessary to bring out the context of the poem in the 
clearest light. In this respect they are literary cameos. But their 
beauty lies deeper than the surface. It is the glowing fairness 
of a superbly cut gem rather than the chiseled clearness of the 
cameo. It captivates the eye as it sparkles on the surface, then 
radiates new and ever-changing hues from its depths. Theirs is 
the bewitching charm of the diamond, which responds in chang- 
ing brilliancy according to the power of the light that is thrown 
upon it. 

There may be many a lyric arising from his priestly soul 
now bathed in the light of the Beatific Vision. Perhaps to him has 
been given the power that he lacked when he suggested the poems 
that he could not write, in the lines of My Secret: 


It is not what I am fain to hide 
That doth in deepest darkness dwell 

But what my tongue hath often tried, 
Alas, in vain, to tell. 











TRANSMIGRATION. 
BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 


CHAPTER IX. 


WILE party upstairs was not much of a success. Bobby 
had to be awakened from a sound sleep, and Jack was 
so bewildered that he mechanically tasted one spoonful 
and then fell back upon his pillow, protesting that he 
would take “no more medicine in the middle of the 
night.” The ice was very small, and Bobby ate it 
silently, making only one comment, “ It don’t taste pink, Wally.” 

“No, I suppose not, Bobby—red would be easier to distinguish. 
Pink is a delicate shade.” 

He held the pillow tenderly behind Bobby’s back to keep off any 
possible draught from the open doorway, and with the other hand 
he made a table for the flowered plate. He regretted his contract with 
his godson; it seemed so unwise to arouse him, and yet he had always 
made a point of keeping his promises to the children. If he had not 
produced the ice Bobby would certainly have asked for an explanation 
next day. But Walcott was relieved when the feast was finished. 
Bobby turned over and promptly went to sleep again, and Walcott, 
putting out the electric light, passed into the next room which had 
been chosen as a day nursery. 

There was always a certain charming disorder about this room, 
for the children were allowed to play here unrestrained. In one corner 
was a block house, half completed, the building materials scattered 
widely over the floor; a large rocking-horse, bereft of both mane and 
tail, stood waiting the onslaught of the morning, a patient expression 
of long suffering in his staring, glassy eyes; some small enameled 
chairs, turned upside down, had been metamorphosed into a railroad 
train early in the evening, while the baby’s wicker hamper, with the 
baby’s dainty clothes shoveled in and out at regular intervals, had been 
the coal car supplying the imaginary locomotive. 

Walcott stirred up the smouldering logs in the open fireplace, and 
sat down in the nurse’s worn armchair. He wanted to think—to get his 
bearings. He was half-dazed by the experiences he had just passed. 
It seemed unbelievable that no one should suspect his identity, and 
yet Ted had noticed a resemblance, and dismissed the fact as a mere 
coincidence not worth consideration. After all the meeting was not 
extraordinary. In the days of her girlhood Anne had spent a large 
share of her time in Washington, and now that she was married, 
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widowed—Anne a widow! she did not look the part—Anne sorrow- 
ing, bereaved, alone. Who was this Van Brun who had been her hus- 
band? Had she cared for him? Could Anne care? 

The scene in his own home library came back to him with vivid 
force. How he had worshipped her in the old days, and even her 
refusal to share his poverty had not destroyed all his illusions about 
her. The hardest struggle he had with himself was trying to rid him- 
self of his desire to return to Anne. But to return, he told himself, 
was useless; he was still a poor man, ‘relatively speaking, and Anne 
craved millions. Who was this Van Brun who had married her? A 
feeling of resentment, which he thought he had outlived, stole over 
him. But Van Brun was dead and Anne was unchanged. The same 
roof sheltered him and sheltered her in all her youthful lovéliness— 
Van Brun was dead, and Anne was free. From the drawing-room 
below sounded music and laughter, but Walcott felt no inclination to 
go downstairs. He was afraid, afraid of that old self that seemed 
to dominate him whenever he thought of Anne. 

Suppose he should go to her and tell her the story of his life. 
How attentively she would listen, as she listened to every other man. 
What then? In the uncertain flickering of the fire his face was pain- 
fully tense. What then? The question seemed insistent. How many 
other men have tried to force the future when the answer to the 
problem is beyond all their control. 

But there were some things he could know—Anne would have no 
sympathy with his present life. He was too old to dream of marriage, 
if age were measured by feeling and experience and not by years. He 
was disfigured—Anne had always found ugliness repellant. No—no 
he would go on to the end. He had passed through a transmigration. 
He could not go back and begin where he had left off—he had 
journeyed too far to return to Anne. 

His mind had been in a turmoil all evening, and he wondered at 
his own self-control; the unconsciousness of the other guests to his 
confusion had had its psychological effect. There are times when the 
conventions coerce a man to move with a certain mechanism, follow- 
ing habit or custom until an artificial calm is acquired. But now, 
that he was alone, he could relax. Even his body felt weary from the 
strain. Leaning back in the old armchair he took a pipe from his 
pocket, and filling it from a leather pouch he made spill of paper 
and lighted it from the flaming wood on the hearth. The pipe soothed 
him—he had put it in his pocket as a small act of insubordination to- 
wards society, a pipe and tobacco pouch would certainly bulge out the 
tail of his new evening coat. Senator Bolivar would laugh at his 
mutinous spirit, and Mrs. Bolivar would reprove him for being so 
careless of appearances, but after the guests were gone and the three 
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had gathered in the library for one of their old intimate talks that 
sometimes lasted until midnight, he would have his pipe to rest him 
after an uncongenial evening spent with strangers. 

Strangers! again his mind went back to Anne, to Polly, to Ted. 
Why did the boy’s eyes look so haggard? Why was his face so 
pale? What had he done with himself during all these fifteen years? 
What had life brought him that he should talk so cynically of 
himself ? 

Another whiff from his pipe. Lord have mercy—he was tired. 
He rested his head against the cushioned back of the chair, and stared 
up at the gay frieze of the wall paper. Chickens and dogs and cats 
and pigs harnessed amicably together by laughing children with gar- 
lands of roses. He remembered Bobby’s delight when the paper 
hanger revealed each section, and he had rejoiced with the child, for 
he had gone with Mrs. Bolivar to aid in the selection. How his mind 
traveled back from tragedies to trifles. He must go downstairs. Mrs. 
Bolivar would wonder at his absence—she might even fancy that one 
of the children was sick, for it would not be the first time that he had 
stood guard over croup and colic. Yes he must go—go and find 
Polly; there were a hundred questions he wanted to ask her. Who 
was this Van Brun who had married Anne? 

He closed his eyes for a moment, the room was very still, only 
an occasional splash from the aquarium in the window, where a small 
gold fish, sole survivor of a large family, waited warily for the 
children’s fishing lines of raveled hair ribbons and crooked pins. 

Then there came the sound of footsteps on the stairs, and Wal- 
cott felt a presence near him, and opening his eyes he saw Polly 
standing before him. For a moment he was startled by her strange 
resemblance to the Romney portrait so familiar to his boyhood, that 
it had seemed almost a living personality. After all the likeness was 
natural enough, the dark woodwork of the door framed her, the hall 
beyond faded into a dim background, the silvery satin of her dress 
was the same. Truly the world was full of ghosts to-night. He 
roused himself with an effort, and getting up with his habitual 
punctiliousness he offered her the only big chair in the room. 

“No,” said Polly turning one of the children’s chairs up right, 
“ T—I can sit down here; I’m not big enough to break it. I thought 
perhaps you had gone. I’m glad you have not; I came to find you.” 
The intermittent blaze of the firelight concealed the tragic expression 


- of her eyes. 


“Find me,” he repeated dully, “I believe I was coming down 
after a while. I was just sitting here trying to decide the question.” 

She smiled wanly. “And I am trying to decide why I should 
come to you.” 
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“Perhaps Mrs. Bolivar sent you.” 

“ No.” 

“Well, then, since you are sharing her duties as hostess, perhaps 
stray guests should be looked after. I might be on the point of kid- 
napping one of the children.” 

“T might suspect you of having designs on Bobby.” As she 
spoke she held out her hands to warm them at the fire, and Wal- 
cott saw that they were trembling. 

“You are cold,” he said with tender concern, and going quickly 
to the baby’s hamper he began to rummage among the little clothes. 
“See here is a flannel shawl, put it around your shoulders. It’s a 
wonder to me that women don’t kill themselves outright with these 
low-cut gowns in winter time.” 

She accepted the ribbon bound square of flannel gratefully. 
“T'll put it on since you were so kind to get it, but it’s not what you 
would call a comprehensive wrap. I’m not cold; I’m worried—almost 
sick with worry.” She seemed to crumble up in the little chair, and 
she buried her face in her hands. For a moment he forgot the 
years. She was a child again, and he was her big boy cousin, rich 
and able to reimburse her for all her broken dolls and toys. 

“Polly,” he said, “forgive me for calling you that—but you 
seem a child to me.” 

“T’m glad of that,” she interrupted him, “for I’ve come to you 
to help me; I don’t know what to do. Why didn’t I go to Senator 
or to Mrs. Bolivar? You won’t understand why I come to you.” 

He was a little dismayed by her excitement. “ Well, no, except—” 

“Except that I feel that you would be very tolerant. I have 
heard that you have spent your life helping the poor and the suf- 
fering. I—I don’t want the Senator to know—” 

“Know what? ” 

“ About Ted.” 

“Ted?” He looked around the room in his bewilderment. 
In some way Ted seemed connected with nurseries. He remembered 
now that long ago when his sister had died in Paris and orphan Ted, 
speaking only broken English, had come to live with him, that he 
with brotherly sympathy, of which he was half-ashamed, had arranged 
a play-room for this strange little nephew. 

“He has been drinking,” said Polly tragically. “I am always 
afraid of it. He can hardly stand—I managed to get him in the 
study, away from the other men, and he is lying on the long sofa in 
a sort of stupor. Oh! I don’t want anyone to find him there. It’s 
such an abuse of the Bolivars’ generous hospitality for him to act 
like this.” 

“And you want me to take him home.” 
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“No, I want you to take him to the hospital.” 

“ A hospital!” 

“Yes, yes, it seems the only place—he has no home.” 

“No home!” 

“Oh, you don’t understand. It’s not only drink with Ted, 
it’s drugs. It has been going on for years; he’s throwing his life 
away. He has no home except his club. If he goes there, there will 
be no one to look after him, and he will keep on drinking until he’s 
crazy from it. Come help me—Ted and I grew up together—and I feel 
that my only brother was going wrong. Please help me to get him 
away from here. There are four or five automobiles before the door ; 
we can take Anne’s and go.” 

“ But—Mrs. Van Brun may need her car.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” she said desperately. “ Anne can wait. 
She is not ready to leave anyhow—-that army officer is in love with 
her and she is entertained. Oh, won’t you come?” She laid an 
eager hand upon his arm. “ Ted is so heavy to lift. I cannot manage 
him alone. We'll go down the back stairs and through the pantry 
to the study. There is a long French window leading out into the 
garden. We need not go through the front hall. Please, please help 
me to get him away.” 

“ But doesn’t the Senator know? ” 

“T don’t think so, and I don’t want him to know if I can help 
it. Oh, don’t you see how disgraceful it all is? Ted brought Anne here 
to-night, and he is not able to go home with her. Come now, or we 
shall be too late.” 

“ But I can go alone—you need not come.” 

“Oh, yes, I must. Wait a moment, I'll get my cloak. I'll meet 
you downstairs. Get your overcoat and find one for Ted, I must 
go with you.” 

She hurried away and he prepared to follow her directions with 
unquestioning obedience. The whole evening had been a nightmare, 
and here was a fitting climax. Ted, the boy he had loved and yearned 
for in the long years of their separation, lying unconscious in a 
drunken stupor downstairs, and Polly, loyal little Polly, struggling 
alone to save him from himself. A disquieting suspicion began to 
form itself in his mind. Was Polly’s pitiful_appeal to a stranger 
founded only on sisterly affection. It seemed to betoken something 
more. 

He watched her as she leaned against the soft cushions of the 
sofa urging Ted to get up. The light from the green shaded reading 
lamp fell full upon his face, so handsome, so young, so strangely 
emaciated. A small bright object, clasped loosely in his hand, at- 
tracted Walcott’s attention. It was a hypodermic syringe—then Polly 
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was right, this was no accidental intoxication. Ted needed medical 
aid. Exerting his great strength Walcott stooped and lifted Ted 
bodily, and compelled him to take a step or two, while Polly offered 
her slight shoulder to support him on the other side. Out of the 
warm luxurious home they passed into the cold murky night. Polly 
tried to close the window after them, but in spite of her efforts it 
swung back on its hinges. 

“One of the servants will close it,” she said confidently and then 
while Walcott lifted Ted into Anne’s care she spoke to the chauffeur by 
name: “ Paul, Mr. Hargrove is ill. Drive to the hospital—the one 
just below the Capitol. Mrs. Van Brun will wait for you here.” 


CHAPTER X. 


The ride to the hospital seemed a short one, though the prudent 
chauffeur drove the big engine very slowly. It was a night for pre- 
caution, the concrete streets were wet and slippery, and a heavy fog 
had lifted itself from the level of the river and billowed upward 


‘until the city seemed immersed; the bright lamps of the car could 


not penetrate such a heavy mist, they merely transformed its silvery 
color to a golden haze; a blinding indefinite danger signal to the 
confused pedestrians. The Capitol Library loomed like some men- 
acing derelict lost in a cloud-capped sea, the light from its many 
windows tracing its vast outline. 

Polly, bareheaded with her long cape clutched over her light 
evening gown, sat with her back to the driver; her face had lost 
all its bloom, and she shivered in the cold. Ted lay upon the wide, 
upholstered seat in front of her, his head pillowed in Walcott’s arms, 
and to Walcott it seemed good to have him there. How he had 
longed for the boy and now he was in his arms, his body close to 
his, and Ted was helpless, helpless as he had been in the old days 
when he had sought out his youthful uncle to supply all his am- 
bitious little boy needs. Now, as Walcott looked down into the hand- 
some face so prematurely old, he could feel no sense of indignation 
towards Ted. He suffered a deep sense of remorse. He could not 
blame Ted—he alone was responsible for the boy’s pitiable condi- 
tion. He should not have left him during those most impression- 
able years—left him without a guardian or home. 

Polly was very silent, the fog frightened her, and she kept 
glancing out the window, trying to pierce beyond the luminous mist 
of the lamps. “It’s like traveling through space,” she said at last. 

Walcott tried to smile upon her reassuringly. ‘“ When we reach 
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space we shall only have our souls to bother us. Our bodies won’t 
be able to draw us down in the mire any more like this.” 

“No,” she agreed, “no,” and the look she bent on Ted was full 
of pain. 

“Ts—is he often like this? ” 

“Too often.” 

“Who takes care of him then? ” 

“Mother has had him brought to our house several times, but 
now that he is in Washington, I have not heard from him in weeks.” 

“ But he does write to you?” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“What does he do—to live? ” 

“He is a musician.” 

“Oh, yes, of course. I had almost forgotten his music.” 

She heard him in bewilderment, but there was no time for further 
questioning. They drove into the stone-paved courtyard of the 
hospital, and up to the side door where injured patients are received. 
An orderly came forward to help Ted from the car, and an old 
Sister wearing the white cornet of her order, stood in the dimly- 
lighted hall. Polly fled to her like a hurt child to its mother’s arms. 

“Sister Agnes, Sister Agnes, help us, oh help us! Ted Har- 
grove needs you. We have brought him to you.” 

“Polly, Polly, God bless me if it isn’t Polly at this time of 
night,” and the old nun gathered Polly into her protecting arms. 
“You’re cold and your cloak is damp, and you’ve been playing 
guardian angel to Ted again? ” 

“He seems worse this time. He’s in a stupor and he won't 
rouse. It’s something worse than wine. Take him into your blessed 
St. George’s Hall and do what you can.” 

“Yes, take him in,” said Sister Agnes turning to the orderly. 
“Number sixteen is vacant, Mike. Now let your heart be at rest, 

Polly dear; I’ve had Ted here before and I know his symptoms. He 
- will be all right in a day or two if someone will only take him in 
charge when he leaves me. And don’t worry any more to-night— 
young people always exaggerate trouble. When you are as old as 
I am you will know that few things in life are as tragic as they 
seem at first. Sit down in the parlor a moment, Polly, I’ll be back 
as soon as I see that the poor boy is comfortable,” and she bustled 
away, her soft shoes making no sound upon the polished floor, and 
-the ends of her big peasant’s bonnet flapping like wings in the cold 
night wind that blew from the open doorway. 

Polly turned to the parlor and motioned Walcott to follow her; 
the room was dark at this late hour of the night, except for the 
faint gleam of a taper floating in a red glass in front of a pale 
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marble saint. Polly then sank into a cushioned armchair, and threw 
off her long cloak. “Oh, I like hospitals,” she exclaimed, “they are 
so restful in time of trouble, and Sister Agnes is one of my mother’s 
oldest friends. I feel now that Ted is safe.” 

“Yes, I am sure that he is safe.” Walcott too was experiencing 
a deep sense of relief. To bring Ted to a hospital had seemed un- 
necessary to him at first, but now that he had seen Sister Agnes he 
understood Polly’s reasons. Ted needed protection and maternal care. 
Here he would find them. The old nun was not long in returning. Upon 
entering she pressed a button in the wall, flooding the room with light, 
and she had brought in a little tray holding two cups and a pot of tea. 

“ Here’s something for you worldings to drink before you start 
on your journey. Your hands were so cold, Polly dear, and I don’t 
want another patient here to-night.” 

Walcott rose quickly to relieve her of the tray, but the old 
nun, deprived of one burden, picked up a small table and brought 
it closer to Polly’s chair. ‘“ Now drink this dear, and don’t worry 
about Ted. There’s many an older and a wiser man in St. George’s 
Hall to-night. Poor fellows, life is so hard on them and they have 
so many temptations.” 

“Oh, I don’t see how you can take it as a matter of course,” 
said Polly rebelliously. 

The old nurse smiled, though her eyes looked worn and tired. 
“Polly, if I were shocked by every story of sin and shame I hear 
I’d be a useless burden in any house. I’ve been working over poor, 
sinful, suffering bodies so long, long before you were born, and I’ve 
‘watched the dying half-enviously, knowing that they were passing 
into a world where the mystery of pain would be revealed to them. 
I’m a sermonizing old bore;” she continued turning to Walcott, 
“ Polly hasn’t introduced us, but I’m sure you’ll take the child home 
and convince her that the heavens are not going to fall on Ted to- 
night. I'll take care of him like his grandmother—the dear Lord 
knows I’m too old to be his mother—and I'll get Ted’s grandmother 
to help me. What good times we used to have together when we were 
girls. She married, though I tried my best to make her come here 
with me.” 

Walcott looked at her with a strange expression. She was talk- 
ing of his mother. They had been girls together. He had always 
thought of his mother as young and beautiful, but of course if she 
had lived she would have been old too, like this nun with a face 
full of kindly wrinkles, and his mother had shared this mysterious 
religious fervor, this passion for service. 

Polly was introducing them now—adding something about his 
kindness to her. He did not hear her clearly, but he protested with 
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some stereotyped phrase, and then the good-nights were spoken, and 
they were back in Anne’s luxurious car speeding now through the 
lifting fog. The chauffeur was anxious, he had experienced his mis- 
tress’ impatience before, and in his opinion they had lingered at the 
hospital too long. When Walcott spoke he asked an unusual ques- 
tion, “ Do Catholics believe in ghosts? ” he said. 

Polly had cuddled into one corner of the big car among Anne’s 
brocade cushions—Anne had always believed in an excess of cush- 
ions—and she was thinking, with some misgivings, what explanation 
she could give the Bolivars for her absence. All her life she had 
lived in a friendly community where she was so well known that her 
charitable, unconventional impulses needed no apology, but here of 
course things were different. The Bolivars were almost strangers 
to her, and to leave a dinner party and to go plunging off into the 
darkness in an automobile borrowed, without permission, to enlist 
the aid of another guest to carry a drunken man to a hospital, was 
a little out of the ordinary—even she had to admit that. Walcott’s 
question claimed her distracted attention for a moment. 

“ Ghosts!” she repeated, “I don’t think I quite understand.” 

“The old Sister spoke of your friend’s grandmother, who she 
said was dead, watching with her to-night.” 

“Tt isn’t so easy to explain unless you have the same view- 
point.” 

“Which I haven't,” he said, “but you might try and give it 
to me.” 

“TI wonder,” said Polly, “ why it’s considered bad form to talk 
religion in society.” 

“isn?” 

“Tt seems to be.” 

“Well you wouldn’t call this exactly society would you?” he 
asked, the familiar light of humor coming back to his eyes, “ just 
you and me and the automobile clock and the cushions. Suppose 
you experiment on me.” 

“Tt comes first to the question of immortality, 
ously, “do you believe in that? ” 

“ Why yes, I think I do—I can’t believe this unsatisfactory world 
is the end of everything. There must be some place where things 
are evened up.” 

“ Well then you acknowledge eternity—we can’t believe that peo- 
ple who care for us here passionately, lose all love, all interest, all 
comprehension of us just, just because their bodies die.” 

“No,” agreed Walcott reflectively. 

“ And so we ask for their help, believing always that it will be 
given.” 


she said seri- 
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“T see, it’s just another phase of the supernatural in your re- 
ligion that I haven’t got.” 

Polly’s mind had again reverted to the Bolivars. How could she 
explain her absence without telling the truth about Ted? 

“Got what?” she repeated at random. 

“A sense of the supernatural,” he answered. “I’m like a man 
in a blind alley. Down in the slums in Liverpool where I lived 
so long, I used to envy my priestly friend his surety of everything. 
I could only promise a man a full meal, a house over his head, if 
he’d sober up and try to live decently—worldly gain, you see, auto- 
mobiles and silk hats, the final goal of affluence. Of course, I tried 
to mix up some sort of dope of idealism, but abstract ethics don’t 
go very far with a starving man, he wants something—something 
more definite. That nun has it. I’d like her to inject it into Ted.” 

“Ted is a pagan,” said Polly sadly. “He loves the beautiful in 
art and nature, and that may preserve him from some of the coarser 
sins of life.” 

“It’s a poor preservative,” he said. 

“ And I don’t know how long it will last,” continued Polly. “ Ted 
is getting worse. I’m sure he is getting worse. Anne might help 
if she only cared.” 

“Cared how? ” 

“Oh, cared anyway for his soul or his body. Ted is in love 
with her, can’t you see? ” 

“No, I didn’t see.” 

“ And I don’t want Anne to know about Ted to-night, and what 
can we say, for I’m sure it is very late. It does not seem fair to 
leave the chauffeur to bear the blame.” 

“Then I'll take it.” 

“ How?” 

“Well, it is a problem,” he admitted looking at his watch. 
“We've been gone an hour. I’m willing to lie, but no lie suggests 
itself.” 

“And it makes it a little more difficult my having gone along. 
I know you tried to stop me, but I didn’t think of appearances. 
I wanted to see Sister Agnes, she has such a vast understanding; 
I couldn’t leave it all to you when you didn’t know either her or 
Ted. But what will Mrs. Bolivar think? ” 

“T’ll attend to the Bolivars. Don’t worry about them, but I’m 
not quite sure of the rest. Perhaps the army officer has been sufh- 
ciently attractive ”"—there was a touch of bitterness in his tone—“ and 
Mrs. Van Brun has not called her car. We will go through the 
garden again. Perhaps after all we have not been discovered.” 

When the car stopped he took her hand to guide her in the 
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darkness, to lead her along the narrow path bordered by the ghostly 
stalks of flowers. “ I hope no one has latched the window. See, we are 
lucky, it is just as we left it. I begin to believe that no one has missed 
us after all.” They entered stealthily and closed the casement. ‘“ What 
a cosy little study this is! If we had lingered here an hour we 
should have nothing to explain.” 

“No, but we didn’t linger here,” said Polly nervously. 

“T’ll go first,” said Walcott. “I’ve carefully trained the Boli- 
vars; they don’t expect good manners from me.” 

As they passed into the long drawing-room, they saw that the 
guests had divided into two groups, the old Justice was the centre 
of one; he had discovered that the Senator had spent his boy- 
hood in a small college town where he had once held a poorly paid 
professorship; they talked reminiscently ; it was plain to be seen that 
to the old man those struggling years of youthful enthusiasm and 
daydreams were more precious than the reality of his present success. 
In another part of the room Anne was holding her usual court. She 
had chosen to stand by the piano near a pink shaded lamp, which 
accentuated her color while the full glare of the light feil upon her 
glittering dress, exhibiting the unique pattern of the spangled mesh. 
She held a sheet of music in her hand, and as Walcott entered she 
looked expectantly. 

“TI thought it was Mr. Hargrove,’ 
play my accompaniment.” 

“He has gone,” replied Polly. 

“ Why that’s strange,” Anne was a little off her guard; she never, 
willingly, acknowledged lack of loyalty. “I thought he was going 
home with me.” 

“T am going home with you,” volunteered the Major hopefully. 

“And I'll play your accompaniment,” said Walcott. Her old 
compelling force had brought him again to her side, just as if there 
had never been any barriers between them. She had suggested a 
slight service, and he had come forward to offer it with no thought 
of consequences. He was acting upon blind impulse, and his body 
seemed to move mechanically, holding his mind in abeyance, and he 
began to play an old love ballad that Anne had sung to him many 
times fifteen years ago. It was one of those popular songs started at 
first in a musical comedy, and gaining a wider audience because of its 
minor key or lilting measure or some obscure power that makes the 
simple things in life grow great. 

And then Anne laid her hand upon his arm and he looked down 
upon it half stupefied to find it there. How many diamonds she wore; 
and how strange that he should notice them when Anne’s hand was 
upon his arm, and then—the words seemed incredible—Anne was say- 


she said, “I wanted him to 
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ing: “Don’t play that. It brings back all sorts of unhappy recollec- 
tions. I cannot sing that—I’ve forgotten how.” 

He got up, his face was burning, but the pink shade of the lamp 
concealed his confusion. “It is the only thing I know,” he said, and 
as he moved away the Major slipped into his place. 

What did she mean? The question was half a protest, half a 
prayer. Had she suffered with him—for him—or was it a mere sen- 
timental pose to shield herself from singing an old-fashioned song of 
the streets? He would not have believed that he could have blundered 
so awkwardly. He had acted without reasoning, without judgment. 
His playing a part was a farce. He had always been a fool with Anne. 

Now he moved quickly out of the circle of the lamplight, and the 
group closed in again about Anne. Walcott standing far off in the 
shadow watched her with widely varying thoughts. His keen per- 
ception had returned to him, he was quite capable of analyzing her, 
but was he indifferent, or had he only believed that he was? 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





In Memoriam. 


REV. BASIL W. MATURIN. 
Died May 7, 1015, in the sinking of the “ Lusitania.” 


BY FREDERICK G. EDDY. 


He had “ put on the whole armor of God” 

This gallant soldier of the Prince of Peace: 

His arms were burning words, that brought.surcease 
Of doubt and fear: he made one see where trod 
On mountain-top, those Feet of beauty, shod 

With tidings of great joy, that brought release: 

He “lifted up the hands, and feeble knees,” 
Teaching the comfort of Thy staff and rod. 


And haply when that argosy of death 
Sank ’mid the*waves he, dying, could descry 
Upon the sea, Jesus of Nazareth 
Walking its waves serene, and feel a Hand 
Whose blessed grasp bespoke a Promised Land, 
And hear the whisper, “ Fear not, it is I!” 








THE WILL TO ACHIEVE. 
BY JOSEPH FRANCIS WICKHAM. 


ic >—wILITTLE girl of twelve once confessed to me in a 
} moment of ingenuous sincerity that she would like to 
Mi be rarely gifted in the art of conversation. She did 

129] not put it in just those words, but her naiveté con- 
LNe——S} veyed just that meaning. I do not pretend to know 
if the minds of all little girls, or even of most little girls, delight 
in similar anticipations of the pleasures of the grown-up world, for 
a knowledge of the psychology of feminine childhood thus far the 
gods have withheld. One can judge only of the objective reality 
one knows. But I suspect, if one may be permitted to have sus- 
picions in the inexact sciences, that most little girls are guiltless 
of such well-defined social ambitions. So my friend of a dozen 
summers may be precocious among her peers. But in spite of her 
variation from the usual, or rather probably because of it, she is an 
engagingly interesting personality, and just and unjust critics alike 
would concede her capable of easily reaching her goal of success. 

Now, it always seems so futile and trite to talk about goals 
of any kind, or ambitions, or culture, or ideals, that the wonder is 
that anybody does it. Perhaps it is because one never knows how 
futile a thing may be until one has made trial; perhaps, too, it is 
because sometimes the trite is not so commonplace as it might be; 
perhaps it is because futility and the commonplace are so dearly 
beloved of the world. In any event, it should never be entirely 
futile to give voice anew to the truth of an ancient day. 

But, perhaps, after all, J have no thesis to offer. Everyone 
concedes that there are many teachers of truth and many disciples 
of eager heart; ideals and culture and ambitions and goals are as 
plentiful as ever they were, just as keenly desired, and full as 
frequently attained. And yet it is a fact that with all the teachers 
and all the taught, those desirable things age all too rarely known, 
all too little coveted, all too seldom flung aside as vain and useless 
trifles. It may be that it is wasted toil to endeavor to change 
this state of things. An Oxford man, who has won success as a 
writer, once told me that at his Alma Mater not as much emphasis 
is placed on the teaching of the technique of English composition 
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as there is in the colleges of this country: if a man has it in him 
to write, he writes. It is a formula which applies to many phe- 
nomena of life. If you have it in you to be a wonderful violinist, 
that you will be; if it is your genius to be a brilliant captain of 
infantry, nothing short of an enemy’s missile can prevent it; if 
your breast be stirred with the unholy cravings to waylay your 
fellowman, his attachment to the injunctions of the Decalogue 
will not annihilate your zeal. It is the desire that counts, the 
will to achieve. The man or woman or boy or girl who has the 
desire needs no spur nor adventitious stimulus; my jeune fille of 
twelve was a success when the first spark of quest-flame glowed in 
her soul. And perhaps that is an end to the whole matter. 

It all sounds so simple and seems so easy, this matter of per- 
fection; mediocrity and dullness and illiteracy and immorality 
appear to even an unsearching analysis such unregenerate protuber- 
ances. And yet, when we look about us, perfection, or the desire 
for it, seems to be the pathological condition rather than the normal ; 
most people are mediocre, more of us than any care to admit are 
dull; countless numbers cannot read a sentence from the Con- 
stitution; and our colleges of correction are teeming with matric- 
ulated graduate students. This, to be sure, is just as it should be, 
if one subscribes without even one poor scruple to the creed that 
whatever is, is right. But once in a while we must differ with 
Sophocles and Pope. 

Now, that I think of it, I am almost sorry that I mentioned 
the criminal class, if modern reformers will forgive my termin- 
ology; a tinge of regret is mine that the untutored multitude found 
a local habitation in my mind; for interesting as they are, we must 
leave these rich fields of thought unharvested and ungarnered, as 
one must ever leave a thousand tangible things untouched. It is 
pleasanter, too, to fancy that you and I are not sinners or unlettered 
ignoramuses, but that we are merely commonplace and dull, some 
of us more so than others, and others of us deliciously less so than 
the rest. And into this family circle we shall each of us draw a 
chair and contemplate what a cheerful world this really is, in spite 
of us ourselves. 

How wholly delightful that prospect is! I suppose if Eden 
had not been peopled with a pair who possessed an infinite capacity 
for making themselves disagreeable to their children, such a family 
circle would be possible. But it is too late to re-write the facts of 
history. One has no wish to be emulous of the unsuccessful re- 
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former who proclaimed that if he could not improve the present, 
he would attempt the rehabilitation of the past. Such a modest 
programme is not quite fair to oneself, nor indeed to the resisting 
powers of the days agone. My ambition rests with stating that 
the circle might indeed be a continuous curve, but that the in- 
dividuals in the chairs would not be a family. Physically they 
might know one another for graceful or ungraceful or disgraceful 
specimens of the human being; they might like one another with- 
out recourse even to a fine Christian charity; but their minds and 
souls would not be in unison, there would be no community of 
thought, and no universal sympathy of aspiration and desire. 

It may be that this is a fortunate thing. What would the 
earth do with a complacent throng of equally cultured humans 
chanting an unending symphony of mutual admiration? Let us 
not contemplate it; it savors too much of socialistic uplift to be 
palatable even in mildest reverie. But why cannot the circle of 
truly intelligent minds be larger, why cannot the thousand circles 
in a thousand individual communities be larger than they are? 

There is no need, perhaps, to become excited about the matter, 
or pessimistic, or zealous, or even interested. So rapidly grows 
the multitude of those who are not interested that it is easier 
and sometimes pleasanter for one to watch them grow than to 
inquire why they grow. Moreover, the crowd usually knows what 
it wants, even though it may not know the reason of its appetite; 
and if there is one single thing that it does not want, it is the 
fine flower of culture. Power, riches, even health—men strive for, 
and get; an appreciative intelligence in the art of living men 
strive not to get. It is an individual and concerted effort, and it is 
wholly successful. 

I remember a remark that a cultivated woman once made to 
me. ‘“ Why don’t the women of to-day read?” she queried. “I 
asked a young woman at a tea this afternoon if she thought 
Matthew Arnold was right about Philistinism. She replied that 
the knowledge of the Philistines was derived entirely from the 
Bible, and besides she could not believe anything that might have 
been said by one who was a traitor to his country.” You will 
be tempted to remind me, perhaps, that teas are not planned with 
a view to so elevated a plane of talk. Probably not. Somehow, 
I sympathized with my lady of the Bible, and I pitied the un- 
fortunate soldier of the Revolution, and I commiserated the slighted 
charms of the more or less pagan apostle of culture; but I agreed 
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with my friend that reading is becoming as obsolete an art among 
the maidens of the hour as the tempering of a Toledo blade. I 
would not have the young women, or their elders, deem me too 
censorious of them, or the advocatus diaboli in their regard. One 
may love the eighteenth century enough to be a little blind to 
their faults, and have sufficient regard for the twentieth to be very 
kind to their virtues, and have tender enough sympathies toward the 
gentle sex in its multiple charm to defend it against the world. But 
once in a while one must adopt the reiterated slogan of one’s femin- 
ist friends that justice is a dearer thing to woman than chivalry. 

Justice, moreover, is such a stern, strict, unswerving thing 
that the sterner, stricter, if less unswerving, sex should be allotted 
a full measure of it; fairness to the entire human race demands 
that. And it would be a man without the critical faculty or a 
woman in love who would not say that for every young woman 
a young man, and perhaps two, could be found to stumble into the 
absurdities occasioned by a reference to the luckless Matthew 
Arnold. The young men of to-day have a quite well-organized 
conspiracy to exile from their converse and their solitary, con- 
templation any idea reminiscent of an Arnold, or a Newman, or 
a Ruskin; and an honest and admitted prejudice against any figure 
in the world of intellect who might even incidentally and innocently 
intrude on their designs in the unmystical world of gain. 

Some there must be who are impatient of all this; who think 
it unjust, and destructive, and morbidly hypercritical. You know 
many young women who are as clever as they are good, whose 
minds are clear and nimble, who are keen to know and eager to 
meet a responsive intelligence; you are acquainted with many young 
men who have a proper grasp of the world’s history, a cultivated 
outlook on its activities, a choice appreciation of its refinements. 
Your friends are like that, you say. And I believe you; so are 
mine. But all of us have friends, too, who are not like that, whom 
we love despite their inperfections; never, I hope, because of 
them. We achieve acquaintances, or have them thrust upon us, 
who are not like that; and each of us daily sees the thousand 
thousand who walk the pathways of life without one unattainable 
ideal in their bosoms, and never an upward groping born within 
their souls. 

Now, whether one speaks dispassionately about it, or waxes 
eloquent with the impotent emotion of a minor prophet, this is 
a pitiful thing; a very deplorable thing, that in this age, when 
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the twentieth century is no longer in its first infancy, so many 
men who find it comparatively easy to amass respectable fortunes 
find it difficult to distinguish between the Jacobites and the Jacobins ; 
that so many women who can forecast next year’s fashions in 
dress and remember last year’s rules in bridge are troubled when 
one mentions Bernard of Clairvaux or Roger Bacon; that such an 
indeterminate throng of young ladies who gayly endure the vitiated 
air of the picture-threatres are in an exquisite martyrdom at a 
symphony concert or a performance of Hamlet; that such a count- 
less number of youths who will test the merits of their nervous 
systems with the tension of hours of motor-driving will recoil 
before the Paradiso of Dante or a history of architecture. 

But let us not be too severe; let us allow less hopeful spec- 
tators of the passing day to wield the rods of chastisement. In- 
deed, although one finds it an unlovely thing to look about one 
and see the men growing harder and more sordid as the years 
sing their song in the eternal rhythm of God’s mystery; though 
one may sometimes wonder why so much of the world will per- 
sist in merely pursuing the elusive god of joy, the little sprite that 
is never present but everlastingly in the time and place beyond 
our full ken; though one asks why youth will sell the large 
promise of its life for the subtle something that glides away and 
vanishes even as it seems to be trembling in the tightened grasp 
of captivity; though one chides, if ever so softly, one should 
have no desire to underestimate the accomplishments which are 
not born of a sweet otherworldliness and a desire for glories 
supra-mundane. Who would be so steeped in folly as not to be- 
lieve that a goodly supply of gold cannot merely glitter along 
your paths of glory, but can also relieve the woes of the poor 
and the wretched and the oppressed? Who, save some ¢ynic cur- 
mudgeon, could decline a lady the joy of fashion’s sway and Mrs. 
Battle’s rigor of the game? A photo-play is sometimes the most 
desirable thing in the world; and for a motor-car King Richard 
would have given and hazarded all he had left after the well- 
known horse trade was consummated. And, after all, perhaps 
the followers of the unhappy Stuarts, and the French revolutionists, 
and the Cistercian abbot, and the Franciscan professor at Oxford, 
and a Beethoven concerto, and a tragedy of a melancholy dweller 
of Elsinore, and a vision of the one Florentine, and a chronicle 
of columns and colonnades are outside the scheme of a happy 
life, the negligible extra-territorials in a treaty for bliss. 
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This, indeed, may be so. And yet there are moneyed men 
who are learned men; and devotees of fashionable society whose 
culture is no veneer; and so the Epicurean theory sinks helpless 
in the tangles of its own woof. The easy way men have ever 
followed; not inevitably the primrose path of dalliance, but none 
the less the facile road. And the avenues to the higher life of 
the spirit and the intellect lie not amid the flowers and the pleasant 
fountains and the sound of singing voices. Upward to the hills 
the way is hard and thorny, and full of tortuous mazes; but at 
the end of the road there is green verdure, and rippling waters, 
and the trilling of birds, and ever a blue, blue sky. 

As one contemplates the mile-posts that mark the wayfarer’s 
progress toward the end of the journey, one may well wonder if 
my little friend of twelve will pass the outmost barriers and step 
into the fields of joy. Will she grow weary by the wayside, and 
be satisfied with something short of the full glory, something less 
than the sum of life’s beauty, something that only resembles in a 
close kinship the complete awakening to the sunny day? It is 
possible. But whether she climb the topmost ascent, or linger 
doubtfully on the way, the desire of attainment will redeem her 
of failure; and although not blessed with the plenitude of riches 
and the fine quintessence of the life of the soul, she will live her 
years a being of refinement, a fair and precious spirit, with her 
eyes ever turned toward the heights and her heart all aglow from 
the wonder quest. 

But we must leave her, and we must leave one another; we 
each have work to do, and plans to formulate, and dreams to 
weave; and we all have different ways of constructing our schemes 
of success and of planning our impress on the generation in which 
we live. Labors will never be achieved through vicarious hands, nor 
will visions be beheld through the soul of another. And so let 
each of us bravely take his way along the lane of life whitherso- 
ever the voices call and the finger of destiny beckons. On every 
pathway there will be the song that each can understand, and 
there will be the laughter that each is seeking, and there will be 
to each the merriment of playtime; but we shall find sorrow, too, 
and dirge, and the dolorous tears for mortal woe; and out of them 
all, out of the toiling and the rest, out of the gayety and the 
grief, out of the song and the funeral, we shall hope to distill the 
real reason of life and come each of us a bit closer to the mysteries 
of God’s time. 
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PIONEER LAYMEN OF NORTH AMERICA. Volume II. By 
Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J. New York: The America Press. 
$1.75. 

Father Campbell is an acknowledged authority on the subject 
of the settlement and evangelization of Canada; not only con- 
cerning the great missionaries who sacrificed all earthly joys to 
extend the kingdom of Christ, but also concerning those other 
heroes who were sharers of their courage and magnanimity. Such 
were the captains and leaders of the various expeditions sent out 
from France, and the author calls them the “ Pioneer Laymen ” of 
North America. A previous volume has told of the distinguished 
men of earlier date. This second one continues the tale with the 
names of Frontenac; several members of the heroic and devoted 
Le Moyne family whose generations have been so closely identified 
with Canadian history; also Nicolas Perrot, de Verendrye and 
La Salle. All these are Frenchmen, but although valorous 
enemies of our colonies, their labors explored and settled much 
of the territory now included within the limits of the United 
States. 

The volume closes with the story of one whose work was per- 
formed later, nay almost in our own times, for his death occurred 
as late as 1857. The historian Bancroft calls him the “ Father of 
Oregon,” and one “of an altogether different order of humanity 
from any who had hitherto appeared on these shores.” Indeed, 
John McLoughlin even in personal appearance was a man amongst 
men, a veritable lion. Of all those, whose stories the book con- 
tains, McLoughlin, as Father Campbell hints, is the least known, 
but not the least interesting or worthy of study. 

The entire volume is full of adventure of romance, of hair- 
breadth escapes, which if they appeared in a novel would be quickly 
voted improbable. The recital records heroic courage, endurance, 
generosity and perseverance almost beyond belief; but it also shows 
that amid the meaner characteristics of our poor human nature, 
there is nothing meaner than the ingratitude and indifference of 
governments to some of their best and noblest servants. 
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THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. By Cardinal Newman. New 
York: John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 


This great classic, by John Henry Newman, is here presented 
in a gift-book edition. An introduction by Gordon Tidy is a wel- 
come addition, giving a history of the poem from its inception, and 
disposing of various popular but untrue legends of its adventures 
before publication, with quotation of much testimony to the high 
place immediately accorded to it in the esteem of the great author’s 
contemporaries. 

The edition has been prepared with care and taste; its size 
is not too great for convenience, and it is well printed on good 
paper. It is doubtful whether the ten illustrations by Stella Lang- 
dale will be generally regarded as acquisitions. Readers whose 
appreciation of the masterpiece is keenest, will probably prefer 
that it should be given without attempt at visualization of its awe 
and mystery; nevertheless, the artist has displayed throughout a 
deeply reverential spirit, and the last two pictures are very im- 
pressive. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF TENNYSON. From 1809 to 1850. 
By Thomas R. Lounsbury, LL.D. New York: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50 net. 


Professor Lounsbury is well known for his scholarly studies 
on Shakespeare, Chaucer and Cooper. The same thoroughness, 
fairness and humor that characterized these volumes are evident 
in his Life and Times of Tennyson. He died before he had com- 
pleted his proposed literary biography of Tennyson, but his un- 
finished chapters were prepared for the press by Dr. Wilbur L. 
Cross, the editor of The Yale Review. 

Professor Lounsbury shows from the literary history of the 
thirties, forties and fifties how strong a fight Tennyson had to 
wage to win recognition. All the great Reviews of England were 
emphatically hostile to him, and the dominant critics of the period, 
Christopher North, Lockhart and a host of minor writers, kept 
harping continually on Tennyson’s affectation, obscurity, lack of 
reflectiveness and of strength, and his impotent straining after 
originality. His friends at Cambridge alone were loyal, and de- 
fended him from the very beginning against all adverse criticism. 

Our author well says, apropos of the unjust criticism which 
was meted out to Tennyson for many a long year: “ The truth of 
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Aristotle’s dictum that the mass of men—he meant of course men 
cultivated and competent to form opinions of their own—were far 
better judges of poetry than any one man however eminent, has 
never been better illustrated than in the reception given to Tenny- 
son’s successive works. The critical estimate almost invariably 
lagged behind the estimate reached by the great body of intelli- 
gent readers. When the former was adverse—and in his case it 
often was adverse on the first publication of particular works— 
it was almost disdainfully set aside by the latter.” 

There are many delightful bits of humor scattered here and 
there throughout these entertaining pages. For example, he speaks 
of Taine’s English Literature as “a book which would be as 
valuable as it is delightful, had it more frequently occurred to the 
author that it was desirable to read the works on which he set 
out to pass judgment.” In speaking of the offer made of the 
Laureateship to Rogers by Prince Albert in 1850, our author 
writes: “One gets the impression that this action seems to have 
been taken not as a tribute to his poetic eminence, but rather 
as a recognition of his merit in having lived so long.” Many have 
inaccurately stated that Tennyson changed line after line of his 
poems as the result to hostile criticism. Professor Lounsbury 
proves conclusively that this is not the case. Discussing, for ex- 
ample, Lockhart’s objection, he declares that “ Tennyson showed 
the abjectness of his deference to the critic by repeating the line 
‘Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die,’ nineteen times in the re- 
vision of 1842.” 

The whole volume is delightful reading, and is an excellent 
proof of the fallibility of literary reviewers. 


MRS. BALFAME. By Gertrude Atherton. New York: Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Co. $1.35 net. 

With all her usual merits and defects of literary manner and 
with even more than her usual cleverness, Mrs. Atherton has 
written a novel which cannot but cause something akin to con- 
sternation to thoughtful people with religious convictions. 

Mrs. Balfame is a crystallization of the passive, insouciant 
godlessness peculiar to our day. David Balfame, a resident of 
Elsinore, a small town near New York, is mysteriously murdered. 
His widow is the town’s acknowledged social leader, the object 
of much admiring devotion. Suspicion is directed toward her; 
she is arrested and tried for the crime. Her acquaintances and 
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fellow-townspeople are naturally of various types and degrees, yet 
there is tacitly developed among them a singular bond of unity in 
a phase of spiritual astigmatism—they see in the murder a crime 
but not a sin. At no time does any of them give the least indica- 
tion of having ever heard of a Supreme Being, or of having given 
a passing thought to the destiny of the soul. Were it possible to 
find a quarter of the earth where God has not as yet chosen to reveal 
Himself, under any name or form, this book might have emanated 
thence. Though Mrs. Belfame’s friends rally loyally to her, they 
are by no means convinced of her innocence; yet not even among 
the women does the nature of the crime inspire depth of emotion 
or sense of awe. There is shock, then curious speculation, then 
acceptance of the thought as a temptation common to humanity, 
and the unpleasant character of the murdered man is cited in 


_ tentative palliation. In their conversation there is no touch of 


artificiality or exaggeration, to isolate them as a group of aliens; 
they are ordinary, kindly human beings, and their easy, humorous, 


‘matter-of-fact chatter is such as, we are compelled to believe, might 


and would be heard wherever the conditions repeated themselves. 
The last chapter contains material still more discouraging, 
for it is here that Mrs. Atherton portrays what she seems to regard 
as her heroine’s spiritual awakening. Mrs. Balfame is freed, ex- 
onerated by the dying confession of the woman who committed the 
crime that her idolized friend might be released from a detested 
husband. By this, with another instance of self-sacrifice for her 
sake, Mrs. Balfame’s cold heart is roused to a limited amount of 
self-knowledge: she sees herself as a selfish egotist, unworthy of 
the love she has received, her existence harmful to. others. She 
will amend her life; she will cross the ocean and spend herself 
in nursing upon the battlefields. This is the whole extent of her 
new vision; it includes no hauntings of the murder of which she 
was guilty in intent and by attempt, no horror of the consuming 
hatred she had fed and cherished. The book concludes: “ Mrs. 
Balfame was alone with the crushing burden of her soul;’’ but no 


‘ray of light reveals her to herself as alone with an estranged and 


offended God, and the burden, at its worst, is loss of self-esteem. 

The novel is a concrete expression and reflection of a part of 
the public mind which, unrestrained by religion and unconsciously 
influenced by extreme theories of sociologists, grows daily more 
vague as to moral distinctions and indifferent to the sanctity of 
human life. Of the disturbed thoughts that follow its reading one 
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is most salient, that the book will doubtless prove entirely accept- 
able to a wide circle of readers who will not experience any feeling 
of strangeness or perception of a lack. It is this consideration that 
gives the work importance as a sinister sign of the times. 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE NORTH. By Richard Aumerle 
Maher. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.35. 


It is not by force of contrast alone that this novel creates 
an agreeable impression while dealing largely with a point analogous 
to that of Mrs. Balfame. It has also charm, as well as interest 
of a very special kind. “The Shepherd of the North” is the 
affectionate title conferred upon a Catholic bishop by the people 
of the Adirondack country. By those who do not seek his 
spiritual ministrations he is beloved for his wide humanity and 
his protection of their temporal interests, notably against attempted 
fraud and oppression by a railroad, one of whose measures of 
warfare is an incendiary forest fire. The story moves quickly, 
with many stirring scenes of primitive stress and adventure; but 
most striking of all is an entrance into spiritual adventure, a realm 
whose possibilities are seldom realized by novelists, and more rarely 
still developed with the skill shown here. 

Jeffrey Whiting, a fine young fellow, is a Non-Catholic who 
cannot understand or tolerate the Faith that, as he says, “ comes 
into everything,” issuing commands. He loves Ruth, the bishop’s 
ward, a convert, yet she cannot open his eyes. An opportunity 
comes to him to kill a man who is both a private and public enemy ; 
he has both desire and intention, but accident brings it about that 
the killing is done by another. Whiting is cleared of the charge 
of murder, but a word of fiery reproach, spoken to him alone, 
forees him to face the fact that his actual guilt is very great. He 
is too honest not to pursue his soul into the crevices where it flies 
for refuge, and drag it out into the open light of truth. His in- 
creasing conviction of sin overwhelms him; craving for cleansing 
and pardon conquers his former dislike and distrust of the con- 
fessional. At last he opens his heart to the bishop, under whose 
guidance he achieves real penitence, followed by conversion. The 
author has not made the mistake of unconvincing haste; the soul’s 
analysis of its disaster is traced step by step with extraordinary 
power and insight. This exceptional book skillfully uses external 
activities as a background for an interior drama of absorbing 


interest. 
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SIX FRENCH POETS. Studies in Contemporary Literature. By 
Amy Lowell. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


Miss Lowell never leaves one in doubt as to her exact pur- 
pose in these studies. In the preface she states plainly just how 
much she will do and just where she will stop; with commendable 
persistency she reiterates these principles ever and anon; and in 
the concluding paragraph of the volume states again: “I have not 
attempted any very far-reaching criticism. My object has been to 
talk a little while about a few great figures in a generation which 
is almost past the meridian...... Already before the war it 
was on the wane...... When France recovers, it will be another 
generation of poets who will be writing...... The six men we 
have studied are the last glorious flowers of a time already 
over.” 

Reading these pages the conviction grows that this was indeed 
for Miss Lowell a labor of love. A vers libriste herself, if memory 
serves, with a keen fellow-feeling for symbolism and impressionism, 
she interprets these kindred souls with an affectionate enthusiasm 
from which, alas, the rein of judgment sometimes slips, and which 
thereupon runs riot. The average reader will recognize but one 
name in the table of contents. Emile Verhaeren, the Belgian poet, 
has come much of late into the public eye, though he has, in fact, 
been the prophet of “ young Belgium ” for thirty-five years. . The 
works of Albert Samain, Remy de Gourmont, Henri de Régnier, 
Francis Jammes and Paul Fort are unfamiliar to the general .read- 
ing public, and the copious selections in this volume, plus certain 
biographical data—necessarily scant for living subjects—will be 
welcome in many quarters. ‘‘ Appendix A ”’ sacrifices art to utility 
and profit; while a translation of the extracts. doubtless affords 
the book a wider scope, no literature more than the French, and 
nothing in French literature more than impressionistic poetry, suf- 
fers by translation. The verse melody appeal, its very essence, is 
lost; the fine flavor evanesces, and what was gracefully dainty 
becomes clumsily comic. 

Miss Lowell fell into a grievous fault by not adhering to 
her own principles as above quoted, and permitting her readers 
to form their own critical opinions from the abundant material 
supplied; she allows herself to be so carried away by her feelings 
as to lose all perspective. It is all very well to profess a fine con- 
tempt for “the hair-splitting criticism of erudite gentlemen,” for 


“the purists who rail at broken rules, thus showing how narrow 
VoL, CIM.—~17 
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purists are.” It is all very well to berate the “ besotted ignorance 
of the public” and “the simple and ignorant public,” to call de 
Régnier “one of the great poets of France and an even greater 
novelist,” and Fort “a great, a very great poet, whether the pro- 
letariat agrees or not.” The hair-splitting critics, and the purists, 
and the besottedly ignorant public, and the proletariat have had many 
a hard knock before Miss Lowell’s day, and may therefore hope to 
survive these. But it is patent that the spirit prompting such a 
tone is likely to have a reaction fatal to that cause whose very 
dearness to her heart has led her into such indiscretions. Miss 
Lowell had a golden opportunity of introducing to the average 
American reader, man or woman, a new field of contemporary 
literature; nothing would be more grateful to her than that these 
unfamiliar names should “ become household words with us, as 
they are in their native land;” but most assuredly intolerance, ex- 
travagance and a senseless scattering of reckless superlatives will 
not make for their quicker appreciation. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. By 
William Frederic Badé. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.75 net. ‘ 

One of the most prominent of our countrymen at the present 
time once described himself as having a one-track mind. Whatever 
be the sense in which it was originally used, the term may very prop- 
erly be applied to the author of this work. Professor Bade is not one 
of those men who explore the by-ways and pathless fields of his 
mind in search of truth; he keeps to the main line, his rails are laid 
in smooth places, and his little train of ideas shoots on to its destined 
goal. It is all very easy and very sure; no accident can happen; 
there is no danger of collision, for no train of thought is allowed 
to come in the opposite direction, and no line may cross his tracks. 
On he goes, and woe betide the little truths or ideas he may en- 
counter: they are scattered and frightened away before the onrush 
of the Limited Express. ; 

The freight that Professor Badé carries is, en somme, not very 
heavy. It is all stowed away in one neat little package found in 
his last chapter. In the Old Testament, he tells us in italics, there 
were clearly two religions, one of the priests, the other of the 
prophets. The religion of the priests may be read in the so-called 
Mosaic Law and in a reactionary prophet like Ezechiel; it was a 
ritualistic religion, and laid emphasis particularly upon a strict and 
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minute observance of laws; it was a social religion, and called the 
people to sacrifice, and to contribute ever more and more generously 
to the support of the priests, enjoining all in the name of God. 
The prophetic religion, on the other hand, repudiated the sacrificial 
system of the priests; it was a purely ethical: religion, a religion 
of the heart, a religion of the spirit; it was individualistic; it had 
its rise, not in any external communications from a transcendant 
God, but in the mind and conscience of the prophets. This pro- 
phetic religion was the forerunner of the religion of Christ; also, 
Professor Badé would say, of the religion of Luther, of Kant and 
of all enlightened thinkers of to-day who, like the prophets of old, 
have repudiated all ritualism and all external authority in religion, 
and find, in their own conscience, the highest manifestation of an 
immanent God. The priestly religion, on the other hand, is evi- 
dently the prototype of Catholicism and of such Protestantism as 
has not yet emancipated itself from medieval influences. 

Professor Badé shares these views, of course, with most liberal 
theologians of the Protestant world; his own effort to achieve 
originality comes in his interpretation of Deuteronomy, which, he 
thinks, has not advanced even as far as monotheism, and especially 
in his discovery of “ the first great heretic,” to which is devoted one 
whole chapter. Who is he? Satan? No. Cain, the first great 
individualist, who did not believe in being his brother’s keeper? 
Not at all. Balaam, son of Beor, gifted, like Luther, with the 
imagination of a poet and the tongue of a prophet, yet a follower 
of false gods? No, not Balaam. You forget that heretic is the 
glorious name of one who proclaims truth and spirit, in the teeth 
of orthodoxy and ritualism; so the first great heretic is Jeremiah 
the Prophet, whose mournful strains are touching our hearts these 
closing holy days of Lent. Poor Jeremiah the Prophet, persecuted 
all the weary years of his pilgrimage and now, ages after he has 
been gathered to his fathers, hailed as “the first great heretic!” 
If this Woe had been foreseen by the prophet, what a Lamentation 
we should have had! 

We have not space to discuss these views. One need only be 
free from the self-imposed obligation of discovering something 
original and striking, and then read with some care the book of 
Deuteronomy and the prophecies of Jeremiah to see the far-fetched 
and baseless character of Professor Badé’s theories. The fault 
with him and with most of his school is that they ride an idea to 
death. If an Old Testament book strongly inculcates the practice 
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of the law, it is therefore steeped in externalism, and has no regard 
for the inner life of religion; and if any texts would invalidate this 
conclusion, they must be swept away or silently ignored. The same 
simple process is applied to a prophet who denounces the excesses of 
ritualism. Our critic, like many another, cannot hold in his mind 
two very simple and compatible ideas, the external worship of God 
_with the inner spirit of true adoration and following of God’s will. 
Unlike Christ, he would divorce the Law and the Prophets; and 
unlike Him, also, he does not go for the very highest expression 
of religion found in the Old Testament, or anywhere else, to the 
despised Law of Moses. The priests, according to him, carefully 
preserved the writings of their deadly enemies and proclaimed their 
divine authority! How incredibly stupid! But then we must re- 
member that professors of the religion of the spirit always do have 
a low opinion of the intelligence of priests. However, the shallow- 
ness of the professor’s views, the flimsiness of his arguments sur- 
prises one in a book issued by his high-class publishers. He prides 
himself on being an advanced thinker; he is simply a facile writer 
and reckless guesser. 

One statement of his we do not wish to let go uncorrected. 
“ Concubinage,” he says, “ was actually sanctioned by the Synod 
of Toledo in 400 A. D., and was not actively suppressed as social 
impurity until the Fifth Lateran Council in 1516.” This is stated 
as an illustration of polygamy or plural concubinage; whereas the 
Council expressly, in the very canon referred to, denies Communion 
to any married man who has a concubine. It does not forbid the 
denial of the sacrament to an unmarried man who has a “ concu- 
bine,” but anyone acquainted with the terms of Roman Law knows 
that this word did not then have necessarily an immoral meaning. 
Concubinage was used of any unequal marriage, as of that be- 
tween a patrician and a plebeian, or between a free man and a slave; 
and the woman of such a union was called a concubine, even though 
she was a lawful wife. The Church never permitted polygamy, as 
Luther did to the scandal of all Christendom shortly after 1516; 
and to represent her as permitting concubinage till 1516 is the most 
striking instance in this book of two tendencies evident throughout 
it, the tendency to take the worst view possible of an institution 
or doctrine displeasing to the author and the tendency to be reckless 
in his statements. We have treated this book with a severity un- 
usual in this magazine, but we feel it is richly deserved by its 
combination of shallowness and pretentiousness. 
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THE WORLD DECISION. By Robert Herrick. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

Mr. Herrick was in Italy for some months previous to her 
declaration of war ggainst Austria. Italy, he maintains, was moved 
by a worthier motive than the mere acquisition of territory. Her 
very life as a nation was at stake; and if she had not answered 
the call to self-defence, she would have become a nation of inn- 
keepers and her country a museum. Mr. Herrick writes with deep 
sympathy for the Italians; passage after passage is winged with 
patriotic and poetic fancy, and he has, as far as our knowledge 
goes, presented Italy’s case in its best light. To Americans she has 
generally appeared to have been willing to stay out of the war 
if she had secured her price; but Mr. Herrick thinks not, and the 
reader may come to his own conclusion. 

But if the author is enthusiastic about Italy, his enthusiasm 
waxes almost stronger than words when he speaks of France, 
wherein he spent some time on his return from Italy. He is amazed 
at the complete unity of the nation, its thorough organization and 
self-sacrifice, and the revival of its faith in itself since the Battle 
of the Marne. He pays testimony to the revival of religious faith . 
also. France is the nation which he believes has shown the greatest 
self-denial and made the fullest self-sacrifice in this war. He blames 
England for her apathy, and the disedifying discord that mark her 
people and her counsels. 

It is needless to say that the author is thoroughly partisan and 
pro-Ally in sympathy. His thesis is that the Latin civilization, the 
Latin ideals are once again to lead the world; that America is 
more French in her aims and temperament than Anglo-Saxon. It 
is easy, of course, to present general theses. But it is surely worth 
while to note the renewed respect for Latin civilization and the ~ 
principles which created it, now being shown by many who but a 
few years ago would have scoffed at them. 


A PRIMER OF PEACE AND WAR. By Charles Plater, S.J. 

New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 80 cents. 

In the large output of anti-Christian arguments, based upon 
the present war, the plea of total incompatibility between Christian 
profession and military service has been advanced frequently and 
plausibly, reducing to silence many whose instincts warned them 
of the speciousness of the statement, but did not supply counter- 
arguments. Catholics who have been thus oppressed will find 
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means of reasonable and effective defence in this Primer. The 
subject is considered under four divisions: International Morality ; 
Morality and War; Efforts Towards Peace; The Historical De- 
velopment of the Catholic Doctrine of War. ,The authors—for 
Sections II. and IV. are by the Rev. J. Keating, S.J., and the 
Rev. V. Moncel, respectively—have treated these themes with a 
thoroughness that leaves no point untouched. The writings and 
teachings of the leading intellects of the Church of both ancient 
and modern times are quoted. We find militarism and “ jingoism ” 
explicitly condemned, and the distinction clearly defined between 
them and the spirit of Christian warfare. The appendices deal 
with the mediations of the Papacy, from the earliest days of the 
Church to the efforts of the Holy Father to-day. 

This timely publication provides the average reader with suf- 
ficient reassurance and equipment; bibliography, however, supplies 
guidance for any who wish to follow the subject further. 


LEHRBUCH DER EXPERIMENTELLEN PSYCHOLOGIE FUR 
H6HERE SCHULEN UND ZUM SELBSTUNTERRICHT. 
By Joseph Frobes, S.J. Erster Band. Erste Abtheilung. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. 


Father Frobes, Professor of Philosophy at the Jesuit house of 
studies in Valkenburg, has just published the first part of a textbook 
of experimental psychology. The present volume deals with the 
purpose and methods of psychology, sensations in general, sensa- 
tions of sight, hearing, smell, taste, the dermal sensations, kin- 
esthetic and static sensations, organic sensations, and the simple 
sensory feelings. Father Frobes is well equipped to handle these 
problems, having devoted himself to the study of experimental 
psychology for years. This he did not merely by reading textbooks, 
but also by actual laboratory work. He studied in Gottingen under 
G. E. Miller, and also at Leipzig under Wundt. Besides, he did 
valuable experimental research work. In the preparation of the 
present work he has kept in mind the ideal of Tigerstedt’s textbook 
of physiology. That is to say, he wishes to present his readers with 
a digest of the experimental work that has been done in psychology. 
To do this completely would, of course, involve many volumes. 
The author, therefore, has been forced to make a selection of prob- 
lems and the literature bearing upon them. This he has done wisely, 
and apparently with an excellent insight into psychological litera- 
ture. 
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The present volume deals mainly with the psychology of sensa- 
tion. In the remaining part of the work the author promises to 
treat association, the pathology of association, the higher repre- 
sentative processes, the emotions, will, and finally mental aberra- 
tions. 

The reviewer is particularly pleased with the chapter on the 
simple sensory feeling in this volume. Father Frébes has there 
placed in order the data on this subject more clearly and succinctly 
than it is elsewhere to be found. 

The work is well. worth the perusal of anyone interested in 
psychology, and it is to be hoped that an English translation will 
open it to those who do not read German. The German text, how- 
ever, is not hard reading, because the author thinks clearly and 
writes as he thinks. 


THE NEW AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND ITS WORK. By 

James T. Young. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 

As an introduction to the internal political problems of the 
United States at the present day, this work by Professor Young 
of the University of Pennsylvania is the most valuable with which 
we are acquainted. The changes which government, Federal and 
State, is undergoing in this country, are many and far-reaching: to 
the old-fashioned individualist, who regards all government as a 
necessary evil and judges that government best which governs least, 
these changes will also be very startling. There is everywhere at 
work in this country at present a tendency to invoke the aid of 
government for the furtherance of all schemes for public welfare; 
politics touches our interests in many ways undreamed of twenty- 
five years ago. Consequently, a connected study of the control and 
influence of government over our daily concerns is imperative, for 
one who in forming his judgment of current political events and 
tendencies should be guided by principles and a wide knowledge 
of facts. This survey is made in a masterly manner by Professor 
Young. It is not only the business man who needs this initiation. 
It is equally necessary for the churchman, the priest, the educator 
and the charity worker. We commend to all these particularly the 
two chapters entitled “The State and Education” and “ Health, 
Charities and Correction.” They contain much food for reflec- 
tion. All activities are coming more and more under the influence 
of the State, and it is well for us to be awake to this fact before 
it is too late. Such subjects as the growing power of the President, 
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never so great as at the present moment, the regulation of com- 
merce, the Sherman Act, the trade commission, the war power, na- 
tional conservation, labor, cooperation, etc., are treated in a very 
clear, untechnical manner. Professor Young is, himself, in hearty 
sympathy with the general trend: we ourselves recognize the inevit- 
ableness of it and its general beneficence thus far, but it requires 
little knowledge of governments or of human nature to teach us 
that majorities must be watched as narrowly as any tyrant. 


A NEW RUBAIYAT FROM A SOUTHERN GARDEN. By George 
Frederick Viett. New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. 75 
cents net. 

A firm faith in God and immortality and a triumphant hope 
form the theme of this new Rubaiyat, written in defiance of the old, 
with its “ Soul-soothing melodies that banish Hell, But leave us reft 
of Heaven.” In view of the author’s impassioned devoutness, it 
would be pleasant to record full adequacy of his work to meet the 
comparison which it challenges by close imitation of manner. In 
truth, however, the verses, although sometimes felicitously phrased, 
seldom exhibit the original and imaginative quality which can find 
full expression only in poetic guise. One feels that Mr. Viett, 
by adhering to the languid metre of Omar, has lost effectiveness 
which his reply might have had if given in a more spirited rhythm. 


WRECKAGE. By J. Hartley Manners. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.00 net. 


The author of that delightful drama, Peg O’ My Heart, J. 
Hartley Manners, has just written a problem play, Wreckage. Its 
theme is the drug habit, which is daily ruining thousands of Ameri- 
can men and women. The writer brings out clearly the utter 
degradation caused by the excessive use of drugs, and suggests how 
an effective cure may be obtained even in the most hopeless cases. 
The réle of the modern physician in freeing the people from crime 
is a little overdone at times, and most people would find Dr. -Lan- 
fair’s speeches too long and too technical. 


THE FRINGES OF THE FLEET. By Rudyard Kipling. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 50 cents net. 
Mr. Kipling’s contribution is to that library of little books, 
such as The Bowmen and Aunt Sarah and the War, which form 
so interesting a part of the war literature. He tells us of the 
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trawler and auxiliary fleet, composed of all sorts of craft, mostly 
fishing vessels, and now existing “for the benefit of the traffic 
and the annoyance of the enemy,” its achievements invaluable, its 
casualties many and unnoted; of submarines and the “ veiled life” 
aboard them, with its. dauntless philosophy of self-devotion; of the 
patrols that protect the coast, holding the enemy’s fleet at bay less 
than a day’s run eastward. It is material full of richness to a mind 
so quick to see as Mr. Kipling’s, and he has seized upon it with char- 
acteristic vigor. The verses that are interspersed add little attraction 
to the book, and will not increase the prestige of the author, who is 
scarcely discernible in them; but in the main content appear once 
more the swift, sharp impressions, the vivid descriptions, the in- 
genious and illuminating similes that are the Kipling hallmarks. 


PARIS REBORN. By Herbert Gibbons. New York: The Cen- 

tury Co. $2.00 net. . 

Mr. Gibbons, formerly Professor of History at Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople, has just published the diary he kept in Paris 
during the first five months of the Great War. His entertaining 
pages give us a most vivid picture of Paris and the Parisians in 
the panic of the early days of mobilization. The writer’s sympa- 
thies are entirely French, although he does not hesitate to criticize 
the French Government for its inefficient mail service, its stupid 
censorship, and its poor medical service which caused the death 
of many a wounded soldier. He also denounces the introduction of 
African troops on European soil, the new Kulturkampf which 
foolishly sets at naught all German scholarship, and the official red 
tape which results in untold suffering to the mothers and wives and 
children of the French soldiers. 


THE MECHANISM OF DISCOURSES. By Rev. Mark Moeslein, 

C.P. Chicago: D. B. Hansen & Sons. 

Father Moeslein has published in a small volume a summary 
of instructions imparted, in the course of his teaching office, to 
students who were being trained for public speaking. He aims 
to help speakers in the art of handling their material by making 
them familiar with the methods used by the great masters of the 
art; and he has brought out in plain relief the underlying principles 
which must govern the structure of a well-made discourse. Natu- 
rally there are laws which operate in oratory, just as truly as in 
philology or in architecture; and knowledge of them ought certainly 
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to assist the average man to present his thoughts and arguments in 
a pleasing and effective manner. The Mechanism of Discourses isa 
textbook, not a series of essays: it is presented by the publisher 
in the simplest possible form; but it is packed full of wise and 
practical instructions, and it is well worth the attention of all whose 
duty it is to preach the Gogpel. A very few hours given at intervals 
to the careful study of these pages will almost surely suffice to 
raise the standard of the reader’s eloquence. We commend the 
book heartily. 


SERMON PLANS ON THE SUNDAY EPISTLES. By Rev. Ed- 
mund Carroll. Philadelphia: Peter Reilly. 

This is a second edition of Father Carroll’s Sermon Plans on 
the Sunday Epistles, first published in London some twenty years 
ago. The sermons are cast in the homiletical form, and the di- 
visions are always subordinate to one leading idea. The parish 
priest will find them full of helpful suggestions. 


DISCOURSES ON THE PENITENTIAL PSALMS. Volume II. 
By Ven. John Fisher. St. Louis: B. Herder. 30 cents net. 


This is one of the publications of the Catholic Library which 
aims at presenting the best of both past and present in English 
devotional letters. ‘ In view of this purpose, the selection of these 
Sermons would seem to be extremely appropriate. They are quaint, 
ascetical, systematic and deeply spiritual. Worthy of a martyr, 
indeed, is the apostolic freedom with which he repréhends sinners. 
Contrition and repentance form the burden of his commentary, and 
all the Psalms penitential, particularly the one hundred and twenty- 
ninth, receive new and stimulating light because of the saint’s ex- 
position. 


SEVENTEEN. By Booth Tarkington. New’ York: Harper & 

Brothers. $1.35. 

We heartily recommend to our readers Booth Tarkington’s 
latest novel, Seventeen. It will drive away the blues from the most 
melancholy of men. From the first page to the last this story is fairly 
bubbling over with fun and frolic. It pictures in clear outlines Wil- 
liam Sylvester Baxter, a youth possessed of an overwhelming sense 
of his own dignity and importance. After denouncing the female 
sex with the greatest scorn, he falls head over heels in love with a 
certain Miss Pratt, his “ baby-talk lady.” The course of his true 
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love is far from sthooth, owing to the fact that no one but himself 
seems to realize that he has at last put away the things of child- 
hood, and become a man. Poor William is always on the brink 
of despair, for events and people—father, mother, little sister Jane, 
and the colored servant, Genesis—seem ever to be conspiring against 
him. Youthful love is an old, old story, but no one has ever before 
depicted it with such skill and humor. 


THE TWIN SISTERS. By Justus Miles Forman. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. $1.35 net. 

This society novel portrays in strong contrast the lives of twin 
sisters educated in different environments by parents who had been 
separated for a long time. The girls meet after twenty years, fall 
in love with the same English lord, and hate each other most 
cordially, but of course the noble, truthful, honorable girl wins out 
in the end despite many an obstacle. There are a few questionable 
statements and a few disagreeable scenes that might have been 
omitted to the betterment of the story. A Westerner will not be 
pleased with the crude portrait of the domineering Quintus Brown 
from Idaho. 


LUTHER BURBANK: HIS LIFE AND WORK. By Henry Smith 
Williams, M.D., LL.D. New York: Hearst’s International 
Library Co. $2.50 net. 

Dr. Williams has written a popular account of the life and work 
of Luther Burbank, the well-known plant experimenter with fruits, 
garden vegetables, flowers, lawn grasses, shrubs and trees. He 
discusses in detail seed-planting, the care of seedlings; pruning, 
grafting and budding fruit trees; pollenizing flowers to produce 
new varieties; and selective line breeding to accentuate desired 
qualities. Part III. is a defence of the modern pagan science of 
eugenics, with its sterilization of the criminal and the unfit, State 
certificates of health before marriage, and race suicide. The author ~ 
has no idea of the dignity of human nature, or of the first principles 
of ethics. 


LETTERS FROM AMERICA. By Rupert Brooke. With an In- 
troduction by Henry James. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 
net. 

These letters from America appeared originally in The West- 
minster Gazette and the New Statesman of London. They are 
brief, sketchy records of a young poet’s impressions of New York, 
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Boston, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Quebec, Winnipeg, the Cana- 
dian Rockies, and the South Seas. Occasionally his poet soul is man- 
ifest in a beautiful description of the Great Lakes, the Canadian 
Rockies, or Lake Louise, but he frequently wastes both time and 
his ability on such commonplaces as a New York skyscraper, or 
a Harvard baseball game. 

In an introduction of some forty pages, Henry James gives 
an excellent critique of this volume and a glowing tribute to the 
author’s poetic ability. Of this volume he writes: “ The pages 
from Canada, where as an impressionist he increasingly finds his 
feet, and even finds to the same increase a certain comfort of as- 
sociation, are better than those from the States; while those from 
the Pacific Islands rapidly brighten and enlarge their inspiration. 
This part of his adventure was clearly the great success, and fell 
in with his fancy, amusing and quickening and rewarding him, more 
than anything in the whole revelation.” 

In his tribute to Rupert Brooke, “ young, happy, radiant, ex- 
traordinarily endowed, and irresistibly attaching,” he says: “ He 
is before us, as a new, a confounding and superseding example al- 
together, an unprecedented image, formed to resist erosion by time 
or vulgarization by reference, of quickened possibilities, finer ones 
than ever before, in the stuff poets may be noted as made of. 
vice wih Never was a young singer either less obviously sentimental 
or less addicted to the mere twang of the guitar...... His irony, 
his liberty, his pleasantry, his paradox, are all nothing if not young.” 


PRAYERS OF THE GAEL. Being a Translation from Irish into 
English by R. MacCrécaigh of the Collection of Miss Char- 
lotte Dease. St. Louis: B. Herder. 45 cents net. 


This collection contains a number of the almost innumerable 
prayers, which have been handed down from immemorial times 
among the Gaelic-speaking population of Ireland, and are still in 
daily use wherever the old tongue survives as the speech of daily 
life. Indeed, many of them are known and repeated in English, 
among communities in which the ancient language has disappeared. 
Their variety is a testimony to the strength of Irish faith to which 
the world beyond is not a distant bourne to be reached some day 
or another in the future; but a present reality as actual as this 
valley of tears. Prayer for it is not a duty to be discharged 
merely at stated times; but one which is to precede every item of 
daily routine; and every situation or task, every danger or tempta- 
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tion, has its appropriate prayer, breathing the spirit of ardent piety. 
The prayers are not alone expressions of religion, but instinct 
with the inspiration of the Gael, they are literature and poetry full 
of the “light that never was on sea or land,” and they will touch a 
deep chord in every heart through which flows any Gaelic blood. 


THE HOLY GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. By Rt. Rev. 

Monsignor Ward. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.00 net. 

This is the third edition of Monsignor Ward’s popular com- 
mentary on the Gospel of St. Luke, originally published in 1897. 
The introduction discusses the life of St. Luke, the text and the 
circumstances under which he wrote. The commentary is intended 
for the average layman, who looks for a simple and clear explana- 
tion of the third Gospel. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. By the 
Right Rev. Joseph Oswald Smith. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 70 cents net. 

This little book consists of fifty-seven short meditations on the 
Passion of Christ and the Dolours of our Blessed Lady. They are 
written for Religious, but the lessons apply also to the laity. Only 
in union with the suffering Victim of the Cross may we render our 
own sufferings fruitful unto life. For those who are able to give 
but a short time to prayer, the meditations will prove a great aid, in 
using well even a very brief period of time. 


HE MOTHER OF MY LORD, OR EXPLANATION OF 
THE HAIL MARY, by the Rev. Ferreol Girardey, C.SS.R. 
(St. Louis: B. Herder. 75 cents net), includes meditations on 
the Hail Mary, and pious readings on devotion to our Blessed 
Mother. Both meditations and readings will help to increase love 
for and imitation of her whom her children delight to honor. 


HE last three volumes of that great work to which we have so 
often called the attention of our readers—the English transla- 
tion of the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas, trans- 
lated by the Dominican Fathers of England—have just been pub- 
lished. They contain the treatises on “ The Last End and Human 
Acts,” the “Sacraments ” and “ Law ” and “ Grace ” and “ Habits,” 
general and particular. They may be obtained from Benziger 
Brothers, New York. The price of each volume is $2.00. 
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Recent Events. 


The Editor of THE CaTHOLIc Wor LD wishes to state that none 
of the contributed articles or departments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “With Our Readers,” voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. And no article or department 
voices officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


The military operations of Great Britain 
Great Britain. have, in the recent past, been limited almost 
entirely to the defensive. Such activity as 
she has exerted has been confined to getting ready for future efforts, 
and to an organization of her forces. The first and foremost is, 
of course, not the raising of an army, but the maintenance of those 
already raised. By the voluntary system something like three mil- 
lion men joined the colors, and are now serving in the various 
fields of action. To supply the wastage, and to maintain these 
armies at their full strength, continual drafts were, of course, 
necessary. The wastage is calculated by experts to amount to 
about nine per cent per month. The voluntary system was failing 
to supply the required numbers when Lord Derby came forward 
with his group system. This was a voluntary enrollment of men 
willing to serve according to a certain defined order, determined by 
state, single or married, age and occupation. The groups numbered 
forty-six, of which the single men were to be called first, and sub- 
sequently, in case of need, the married groups. Nearly three mil- 
lion responded to this appeal. So far there had been nothing like 
conscription; in fact, the whole system was adopted with the hope 
of avoiding conscription. The Prime Minister, however, had made 
a promise that if a large number of single men failed to offer them- 
selves voluntarily by, as it was called, becoming attested, means 
would be taken to compel such delinquents. So large was the number 
thus left unattested that the Prime Minister was compelled to pass 
through Parliament an Act which enrolls in the army the single 
men who had not come forward. Compulsion or conscription, so 
far as it has been adopted in Great Britain, applies only to them. 
By the passing of the National Defence Act, it was hoped that 
a full provision had been made for keeping up the strength of the 
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armies both at home and abroad; and that this could be done with- 
out calling upon the married men whether attested or unattested. 
This hope has been disappointed. For a large number of reasons, 
exemption from service temporary or permanent was made possible. 
Tribunals were set up all over the kingdom, consisting of civilians 
of high standing, to decide upon all claims made for such exemption. 
A representative of the army appeared before the tribunals to 
oppose the claim. The tribunals, however, released so many un- 
married men that it became evident that not only the married men 
who had offered themselves would have to be summoned, but also 
that the services of married men who had not offered themselves 
would be required. It is the demand for a further law to enforce 
the services of these that is at the present time one of the causes 
of a ministerial crisis in Great Britain, for the Prime Minister is 
understood to be set against any such extension of a system of 
which he is a strong opponent, while a large number, not only of 
Unionists, but also of Liberals, have come to look upon such a 
measure as necessary, and are willing to overturn the Coalition 
Cabinet in case it does not accept their programme. 

It must not be thought that because the tribunals have been 
forced to give so many exemptions, the number of shirkers is 
excessively large. There are, of course, as is the case in every 
large community, some who are not willing to listen to the call 
of duty, and who will take every means of avoiding its claims. 
The question in Great Britain, however, is rather one of the adjust- 
ment of the diverse calls upon the nation in the present emergency. 
The making of munitions is as important as fighting in the trenches; 
in fact, it is impossible to resist the enemy unless the supply of the 
latter is practically inexhaustible. This the Russians discovered 
last year, and Verdun has taught the same lesson. Hence when 
it is a question between service in the army and the making of 
munitions, preference is given to the latter. Then again, the financ- 
ing of the war has fallen largely upon the shoulders of Great Britain. 
She not only pays her own expenses, but helps with large sums her 
Allies and the Colonies. This would be a burden impossible to be 
borne if there were no export trade. As it is, the balance of 
trade is largely, although in a diminishing degree, against Great 
Britain. That it may not be more so, lists of trades necessary for 
this purpose have been made by the Board of Trade, and every 
individual worker considered indispensable by his employer is reck- 
oned among the exempt, whatever the employer himself may wish. 
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Then again only sons are excused when the widow is dependent 
upon them for support, and in a few cases when the relations are 
more distant. Another reason for exemption is that of the con- 
scientious objector to the use of arms, even in self-defence. This, 
however, if granted, does not carry with it complete exemption. 
Under this head curious forms of “ conscience” came to light. 
The exemption was primarily made in favor of the Quakers, among 
whose tenets is included the unlawfulness of taking up arms. As 
a matter of fact, however, the enthusiasm for the war has proved 
so strong that some five hundred members of this sect have taken 
up arms. Some of the conscientious objectors went so far as to say 
that their conscience would not allow them to protect, by force, an 
assailant of a mother or a sister, nor to give succor to a wounded 
soldier, if the doing so would enable him to return to the fighting 
ranks. For these various reasons the tribunals were not responsible 
for the number of exemptions that were given, but they were so 
numerous that it became necessary to revise the list of reserved 
trades—a list which was characterized as portentous by a member 
of the Cabinet. 

With the same object in view—that of bringing into use every 
ounce of the force of the nation for the successful prosecution 
of the war—a call has been made for the practice of national 


- economy. In the same way in which the country was divided into 


military districts in order to enlist men for the army, so committees, 
some two hundred and twenty-five in number, have been appointed 
by voluntary effort to bring home to all the need of rigid 
personal economy in order that all the resources of the Empire 
may be made available. The aim in view is not so much 
the contribution of money as of goods and services. In 
war time consumption exceeds production, owing, in large part, 
to what has to be supplied to the army and navy. The rest of the 
nation is therefore called upon to spend less upon itself, and to 
devote its energies to that kind of work which is of service to the 
forces, naval and military. The new organization has been formed 
to be a guide and instructor how this may be done. Individual 
economy has the further advantage, that the less the consumption 
of imported articles—and vast quantities are imported into Great 
Britain—the less is the money which goes out of the country in 
payment of these articles, and the easier, in consequence, does it 
become to maintain the rate of exchange. The appeal is made to 
those who are making large profits, and especially to the working 
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classes who are receiving higher wages than ever before. Great 
Britain’s working population never was. so prosperous, never has 
there been so little unemployment, and, strange as it may seem, 
never has there been so little crime. It has been found possible to 
close a considerable number of prisons. It is too soon to be able 
to ascertain definitely the effect of an appeal which involves so great 
a change in personal habits and ways of living. 

It is not, however, by voluntary effort alone that the British 
are being called to contribute to the war. For the first nineteen 
months money has been raised, to a large extent, by means of loans, 
thereby casting the burden upon future generations. The new 
Budget aims at a modification of this policy, and, by means of taxa- 
tion of a vast number of articles to make the present generation 
contribute in a larger degree. The adoption of this plan, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, was due to the expressed desire of 
the people. The Budget is an expression of the mind of the coun- 
try, neither anticipating nor trying to lead it, and as a whole has 
been received without a murmur. It provides for another year of 
war, and, moreover, makes ample provision for a sinking fund. 

The limitation of imports is another means which has been 
adopted in order to concentrate upon the war the whole strength 
of the nation. Articles which are not necessary, such as fruits 
from foreign countries, wood and timber, stone and a certain pro- 
portion of paper and wood pulp, as not being essential, are looked 
upon as suitable things in which to practise economy. The chief 
reason, however, for these restrictions is the shrinkage of tonnage. 
This shrinkage is due chiefly to the ever-growing requisition of 
vessels by the Admiralty. In the beginning the Transport Depart- 
ment had to provide for some two hundred and thirty thousand men 
in France; now the number has gone up to something like a million. 
The expeditions to Saloniki, the Dardanelles, Egypt, the Persian 
Gulf and East Africa make a further call upon shipping. Meat and 
wheat have to be brought from Australia, Argentina and Canada. 
Moreover, ships have been placed at the service of France and 
Italy. Hence, although the supply of vessels is enormous, the 
demand upon them is becoming even greater. The consequence is 
that an ever smaller proportion is being left for ordinary trade 
purposes, and upon these the submarines have been taking a heavy 
toll, especially since the resumption of the campaign. As a set-off 
against this present want, there is the resumption of shipbuilding 
which is beginning in England, the navy’s wants having been sup- 
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plied. Probably use may be made of the German ships seized by 
Portugal. The melting of the ice in the Arctic will be helpful, as it 
will release a small fleet of ships which has been frozen in during 
the past winter. 

The Zeppelin raids have stirred up a strong determination to 
find the means of defeating attempts which so far have done little 
more than kill a number of non-combatant women and children. 
The demand goes even farther—that the British mastery of the 
air should be made as secure as the mastery of the sea. This de- 
mand has found expression in a Parliamentary election, in which 
the sole claim of the successful candidate upon the voters was his 
air-policy. This included the construction within six months of 
five thousand aéroplanes. Although his opponent was the regular 
nominee of the Coalition Government, and had its support, he was 
defeated in a constituency which had never before returned anyone 
who was not a Conservative. 

The Zeppelin raids were the occasion of a call for reprisals, 
reprisals which could easily be made by aéroplanes on open German 
towns, not far from the borders of France. This call was made by 
such men as Lord Rosebery, Mr. Frederick Harrison and Sir Conan 
Doyle. Vigorous protests against the adoption of a method 
involving degradation were made by Sir Evelyn Wood, the oldest 
General in the British army, and were supported by Church digni- 
taries, members of the Government and professors. It would seem 
that the proposal is unacceptable to the British people as a whole. 
There is some reason to think that an effectual means of defeating 
these raids has been found, for the later raids have not penetrated 
far into the kingdom. 

The hesitation shown by the Government with reference to a 
further extension of conscription, the unexpected unpreparedness 
to meet the Zeppelin raids, the disastrous Dardanelles expedition 
combined with many other mistakes and blunders, have all con- 
tributed to a growing want of confidence in the Coalition Govern- 
ment, and to a call for its supersession by an administration of a 
more energetic character. ‘“‘ Wait and see” has been for years a 
characteristic admonition of the present Premier, and has often 
resulted in the course of the war in the waiting having been so 
long that nothing is seen until it is too late. Dissatisfaction is 
growing, not more among the Conservatives than among the 
Liberals. The size of the Cabinet militates against prompt deci- 
sion. While it is true that the conduct of the war has been intrusted 
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to a committee of five members, from the nature of the case this 
smaller body cannot take momentous or venturous decisions upon 
its own sole responsibility. The traditional policy of the Premier 
and the Foreign Minister has for long been on peaceful and almost 
pacifist lines, and this has rendered them unfit for the exercise of 
the demonic energy which many of their supporters are begin- 
ning to think is necessary. Hence there has arisen, even among the 
Liberals, a demand for the recall of Lord Fisher, as the one war 
genius of the time to whose action in the past Great Britain owes 
her present supremacy at sea. It is pointed out that while he was 
First Sea Lord the navy struck the decisive blows which destroyed 
what there was of German sea activity, and that since his resigna- 
tion, although the navy has been rendering immense services, these 
services have been of a purely defensive character. This demand 
the First Lord of the Admiralty has refused to grant, and has 
thereby increased the growing discontent. The call for able men 
is becoming so insistent that for the services even of Lord North- 
cliffe a demand has arisen. Whether the agitation will result in 
the present Government being spurred on to greater activity or in 
its being supplanted by another, remains unsettled at the time these 
lines are written. 

While the nation as a whole, whatever may be said of its 
Government, is turning its whole energy to the prosecution of the 
war, preparation is being made for what is to be done when peace 
is made. To the pact which binds the five Powers not to make a 
separate peace with Germany, negotiations are: proceeding for the 
addition of an economic pact regulating the condition of trade after 
the war is over. Concerted action is being taken within the British 
dominions and with the Allied Powers. The Prime Minister of 
the Commonwealth of Australia is now in London, and those of 
Canada and New Zealand are expected. Their object is to formu- 
late a common trade policy for the whole of the Empire. A con- 
ference has been held at Paris to effect the same end for the Allied 
Powers. So far as Great Britain is concerned, the chief difficulty 
in the way is what may be called the bigoted attachment to free 
trade. But the stanchest of free-traders, those of Manchester, 
are beginning to waver so far at least as trade with Germany is 
concerned. The necessity of forming an alliance which will shatter 
the credit of the enemy will, it is thought, overpower every other 
consideration. Another blow to free-trade has been given by the 
war, for it has shown how dependent it has made Great Britain 
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upon other countries for things which are of vital necessity, and 
how dangerous such a dependence is. Its safety is now seen to be 
in its ability to produce what it requires from its own soil and 
factories, or at least from those of the Empire as a whole. It is, 
moreover, apprehended that Germany will endeavor to dump upon 
British markets the moment peace is declared, the products which 
are believed to have been accumulated during the war. With such 
cogent reasons there is little doubt that the difficulties will be over- 
come which stand in the way of the proposed economic pact. 


The internal situation in France is almost 

France. identical with that in Great Britain. The 

nation as a whole is as united as ever in its 

resolve to continue the war to a successful conclusion. The only 
ground for division is whether the Government can be trusted to 
carry out, with sufficient energy, the will of the nation. The Cabi- 
net is criticized for the same reason as that of Great Britain—that 
it is too large to decide upon and take prompt action. During the 
past few months the French Chamber has been full of irritation, and 
there have been frequent scenes of violence. It is claimed that there 
is lack of decision; that the Ministers do not govern; that they 
shirk responsibility; that they are the dupes of the bureaucracy ; 
that their vacillation is the reason why the German lines have not 
been broken. M. Clemenceau has made himself the chief spokes- 
man of these complaints, and as a remedy he has advocated a 
virtual supersession of the Government by Grand Commissions, 
and that to them should be intrusted the carrying on of the war. 
Daily in his paper, L’Homme Enchainé, does he reiterate that 
France is neither governed nor commanded, that she is going adrift 
under the guidance of lawyers who imagine that words are deeds. 
He has assailed even General Joffre, declaring him to be responsible 
for the presence of the Germans in France. Others have advocated 
the formation of a Committee to supersede both the Cabinet and 
Parliament, somewhat on the lines of the Comité de Salut Public 
of 1793, of which Committee M. Clemenceau should be the head. 
This, however, is not his own proposal, nor has he given his consent, 
nor is it likely to be adopted. There seems, however, to be a grow- 
ing conviction that authority in France to be efficient must be con- 
centrated in the hands of fewer men, and that they should not be 
hampered in the way in which the present Government is ham- 
pered by parliamentary interference. Such a suggestion as this, 
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however, goes in the teeth of the whole spirit of the Third Re- 
public. It would be an admission that the parliamentary system is 
unequal to the execution of military plans, and consequently unable 
to free France from the grasp of Germany. ‘The plan is there- 
fore at present supported only by a minority, the majority still 
relying upon being able to avoid any change in the Constitution. 
The German assault on Verdun has done good, for it has shown 
the necessity of a continued union of forces. ‘We needed just 
such a cut from the German whip to keep us quite ‘fit.’”” The only 
change which has taken place in the Cabinet is the resignation of the 
Minister of War, General Galliéni, due, it is said, to ill-health. 
His successor is a General who has been in command of the active 
forces during the conflict at Verdun, and is therefore familiar with 
the necessities of the situation. 


The rumors that were in circulation that 

Belgium. Germany had offered favorable terms to Bel- 

gium, and that King Albert was on the point 

of yielding, have, like so many other similar rumors, proved un- 

true. Any doubt, however, that may have been felt has been 

set at rest by the renewed declaration of the Allies that they will 

not cease hostilities until Belgium has been reinstated in her po- 

litical and economic independence, and largely indemnified for the 

wrongs suffered, an assurance which has been accepted by the 
Belgian Government. 


The chief event in Germany is, of course, 

Germany. the failure of Grand Admiral von Tirpitz’s 
health. He had been Secretary of State for 

the Navy since 1897, a term of office which was only surpassed 
by Prince Bismarck’s. He has been the chief agent in building 
the navy upon which Germany has relied for the attainment of 
world-power; and in particular for the wresting from Great Brit- 
ain the control of the ocean. The utter failure of those long- 
cherished aims may well have made the alleged cause of his re- 
tirement the real one: it is, however, generally believed that his 
resignation was connected with the Emperor’s decision not to ex- 
tend submarine warfare beyond the limits announced to neutrals 
in the memorandum, and not to direct it against neutral ships. 
As, however, submarine warfare since his retirement has not been 
confined to these limits, and has been carried on in defiance of these 
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restrictions, the true cause must be sought elsewhere. Possibly it 
may be an indication of the Chancellor’s victory in the conflict that 
has long been waged between the two officials of the Kaiser. 

The subscriptions to the fourth war loan amounted to more than 
two and one half billions, making Germany, according to the 
Secretary of State for Finance, the only power at war which has 
covered her total war expenditure by long term loans. Dr. 
Helfferich failed to explain the means by which the loan was raised. 
The Government has practically withdrawn the metal currency 
from circulation, and has flooded the country with paper money, 
which has no adequate gold basis. Everything except imports is 
paid for in paper. When the State wants more money, it just 
borrows the paper and pays it out again. When another loan be- 
comes necessary the investor in the former loan borrows more 
paper on his war loan stock, and reinvests in the new loan. And 
so on ad infinitum. The process was started with the assurance 
that Germany’s enemies by the payment of huge indemnities would 
make good all claims, but now that there is no longer even talk 
about indemnities in the peace proposals of German origin, the 
economic prospects of the German people are very dark. 


The battle for Verdun has gone on almost 
Progress of the War. without intermission for nine weeks and 

more, and although the Germans have suc- 
ceeded in some points, the French are confident that the city will 
never fall into the hands of the enemy. Nothing of importance 
has occurred at any other part of the Western front. The British, 
however, have extended their lines so that they are now eighty 
miles in length, and have thereby relieved French forces for other 
service. On the Eastern front the Russians have made some little 
advance in the neighborhood of Dvinsk, but in the rest of the 
line the situation is unaltered. No change has taken place at 
Saloniki, while the Italian positions remain practically unchanged. 
Durazzo is now in the hands of Austria, Italy having been content 
with maintaining a firm hold on Avlona. Trebizond, it is just an- 
nounced, has fallen into the hands of Russia, but has the latter 
reached Bagdad? ‘The force under General Townshend is still un- 
relieved, but the British army under General Lake has drawn nearer 
to Kut, and entertains hope of success. The advance of the British 
into German East Africa, the last of the German colonies, is making 
good progress under the command of General Smuts, 





























With Our Readers. 


HATEVER the effective agencies at work, a spiritual awakening or 

at least the beginnings of it, are manifest throughout our country. 
Many who apparently had forgotten its existence, are beginning to think 
of the soul and to search for it. It is well and hopeful that this is so. ° 
Side by side with it is still the sordid, servile pursuit of money; 
speculation in industrials; passion for gain without scruple; oppres- 
sion of the poor—all those things that kill every spiritual ambition 
and brutalize a nation’s soul. 

The happier side, that of the awakening to better things, is evi- 
denced by the increased demand for religious education: the growing 
conviction that our public school system, even from a purely earthly and 
material standpoint, is a fatal mistake, and will inevitably—unless other 
influences prevail—drive the nation on the rocks. 

It is stimulating as it is surprising to see in a New York daily a 
long editorial on the supreme need of moral and spiritual preparedness. 
And another New York daily, The Evening Sun, commenting on a 
meeting attended by five hundred students of Columbia University, 
New York, and addressed by two members of the faculty who de- 
nounced obedience to any direction of authority, states: 


These remarkable speeches point straight as an arrow to the deplorable 
ignorance of fundamental laws of nature and man under which many thou- 
sands of Americans, native as well as foreign born, are laboring to-day. 

Mr. Kipling once told a story of a puppy who escaped from his master 
and ran away into the bathroom, where he had a great frolic, chewing up a 
wonderful substance which he had never seen before, until he found it in 
the soap dish on that occasion. After the puppy regained something of his 
normal health and spirits he retained a clear perception that there are some 
things in the world which a puppy may not do without disaster. Thousands 
and thousands and thousands of young men and women in this country at 
this time are no more intelligent than the puppy; they are just as ignorant 
of certain natural laws and as rebellious against any authority which tries 
to teach them. These young people are scarcely as much to blame as their 
parents or whatever natural guardians have allowed them to pass from childhood 
into adolescence without drilling into them the most truly vital lesson which 
life holds—the requirement of obedience. 

The most pitiable folly which has crept into the rearing, training and 
education of children, under the guise of developing the child’s “naturally 
good and healthful instincts,” is the abdication of wise authority, the abandon- 
ment of the vital principle that the child should obey because his preceptor, 
whose wisdom must be postulated, directs him, without any reference to what 
the child thinks about it. The wiser mind must decide, or the ignorant creature 
will suffer for his own ignorance. 
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This is nature’s law, and for the parent or teacher to palter with its 
truth and to allow affectionate indulgence to cloud the child’s budding intel- 
ligence on the subject, is to diminish the child’s equipment for plain duty and 
his fitness to survive in the world’s struggle of life. Such ignorant or indolent 
failure to give the child a fair start as has characterized the training of a large 
percentage of the young generation is bound to bring grave disgrace and 
disaster upon the whole body of American citizens; the older generation 
will not suffer proportionately with the younger, for their activity and personal 
risk are less, though their responsibility is greater for the false and perilous 
ideas with which their neglect has dowered their children. 

There is a saving remnant in the population, however, which has not. 
’ fallen into this ignorant and. slipshod conception of a parent’s or educator’s 
duty to a child. Upon this remnant, and their children, the country will have 
to depend for leadership and initiative in the tedious and difficult work of 
teaching things to adults which should have been assimilated in childhood. 
The general stuff of American manhood—conglomerate of many racial charac- 
teristics and prejudices as it is at present—is abundantly capable of development 
into high character, but such adequate development among adults (in the light 
of human experience) is likely to be effected through such national discipline 
as comes only by national disaster. Since the War of Secession this country 
has had practically no national discipline either physical or mental, and the 
results are obvious in selfish inertia of the mass and the flabby thought which 
forms much of the stock in trade even of such persons as are put forward to 
express American opinion in Congress and in many other public forums to-day. 
As to the mass of persons who “think they think,” their thought is so un- 
informed, and their mental process so untrained and futile that its unguided 
development and expression result only in self-bewilderment and a spectacle 
for the world to laugh at. 


ok * * * 


S long ago as 1895 Alexander Johnston, professor at Princeton 
University, expressed the following opinion: 


Even among the warmest friends of the public school system there is an 
increasing number who are disposed to think that the American common school 
system is mischievously one-sided in its neglect of the religious element in 
man’s nature, and that a purely secularized education is really worse than no 
education at all. It is on this ground that the Roman Church has officially 
declared its uncompromising hostility to the whole system; but there are not a 
few Protestants who, while detesting this opposition to the system, begin to 
see more reason in the basis of it than they have hitherto seen. It is, in fact, 
of little use to deplore the growing alienation of the body of the people from 
all forms of religious effort, so long as a vast machine, supported at the public | 
charge, is busily engaged in educating the children of the nation to ignore 
religion. As well might a father deplore the ultimate malformation of a son 
whom he had diligently taught to be left-handed, and whose right hand he had 
tied up as some Indians do the heads of their papooses. 


* * * * 
HE New England Journal of Education, discussing our present 
public school system wrote: 


There is one Church which makes religion essential to education—and 
that is the Catholic Church, in which mothers teach their faith to the infant 
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at the breast in their lullaby songs, and whose sisterhoods and brotherhoods 
and priests imprint religion on souls as indelibly as the diamond marks the 
‘ hardest glass. And are they wrong? Are they stupid? Are they ignorant, 
that they found schools, academies, colleges, in which religion is taught? Not if 
a man be worth more than a dog, or the human soul—with eternity for duration— 
is of more value than the span of animal existence for a day. If they are 
right, then we are wrong. 
* * * * 
HE Ohio State Journal, writing on the same subject, declares: 


A specialist, in writing on development, says the bones grow harder by 
usage, the muscles become stronger the same way, and the mind develops by 
study and thinking. Each function grows by exercising it. The specialist stops 
there when he is at the very point when he could say something of great moment, 
to wit: “That the soul, the moral qualities of man, his truer and higher 
self, are developed in the same way that the bones, the muscles, and the mind 
are by exercise. Here is where our educational method falls short. It has 
made every effort to develop the physical and mental qualities, but has left 
the moral qualities to take care of themselves, and if they are developed it is 
simply by accident. 


7 * * 2 


ET ‘us look at some of the evidences that show a deplorable 

absence of morality in many parts of our country. No man can 
deny that they are the result in part at least of the lack of religious 
training. The following figures will show how the vitality of the 
family, which is the sole unit of national well-being and strength, is 
being sapped by the growing evil of divorce. The extract is taken 
from The Presbyterian of Richmond, Virginia. 


Divorce is one of the greatest and one of the most rapidly growing evils 
of this country at the present time. It is probable that very few realize the 
enormity of this evil, and the rate at which it is increasing. Here are some 
of the startling facts: In the ten years from 1860 to 1870, there was one 
divorce to every 1,000 of the population. In the next ten years the number had 
increased until there were two to each thousand of inhabitants of this country. 
From 1880 to 1890, the number was three to the thousand. From 1890 to 1900, 
there were four to the thousand. Since that time the number has seemed to 
increase steadily, until in 1906, the last year for which the figures are available, 
the number of divorces in this country were 72,063 against 853,290 marriages 
for the same year. The number is probably much greater now. The average 
of divorces is about one to every twelve marriages. What hope can there be 
for a nation where such a state of affairs exists? The showing in this country 
is worse than that of any other civilized nation. 


* 2k * * 


N the March issue of McClure’s, the article entitled, Easy Alimony 
shows the evils of divorce from a somewhat unusual point of view, 

It quotes Judge Morschauser of the Supreme Court of New York 
to this effect: “ Divorce is the most subtle social menace of the hour. 
The finality of divorce is hideous. Separation holds the possibility 
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of reconciliation. Divorce precludes it. Alimony represents the sanc- 
tion of divorce by the law and society. In reality alimony places a 
premium on selfishness, slothfulness, idleness and immorality. When 
the Christian churches combine to take drastic action against divorce 
and its effect on society, the statute will be repealed.” 


In 1914 on the Island of Manhattan alone, the courts granted 1,008 divorces. 
This figure does not include separation suits, which usually run double the 
number of absolute divorces, and, therefore, represent double the amount of 
alimony. The average divorce means an annual alimony of $1,000. This strikes 
the average between the ex-wife of a financier who may draw several thou- 
sands a month and the ex-wife of a truckman who is awarded three dollars a 
week as her just share of her former husband’s earnings...... The woman who 
pursues easy alimony is a new figure in the social body, an economic and social 
factor with which modern thought must reckon. She is a veritable thorn in the 
side of feminism, and the despair of those who exploit woman’s fitness for 
economic, political and social independence of man. 


* * * * 


HE Spectator, an insurance weekly of New York City, lately 
published its annual statistics of the homicide rate in thirty lead- 
ing cities of the United States. 


Since 1885 these statistics have been kept by some thirty leading cities that 
pay particular attention to vital statistics. From 1885 to 1894 the homicide 
rate for these cities was 4.8 to 100,000 inhabitants, from 1895 to 1904 it was 5, 
and from 1904 to I9I5 it was 81. The average for the last ten years was 
about 7.9, but for 1914 the rate was 8.6. The rate for Memphis for the ten 
years ending in 1914 was 63.7 to the 100,000, which is thirty times the annual 
rate for Australia, for instance, and more than twice the rate of the next 
highest city, Charleston, South Carolina. The high rate in Southern cities is 
ascribed by many authorities to the tendency of the negroes to become violent 
during petty quarrels, but, as the New York Post points out, Baltimore has a 
large negro population and its homicide rate is less than that of Boston, Cleve- 
land or Chicago. From this the Post argues that the homicide rate is due not 
so much to the character of the population as to the laxity of the public 
officials who are responsible for the maintenance of order in the community. 
For the five years ending in 1913 the murder rate in this country, computed 
on the basis of figures compiled in the registration area, was 6.4 to the 100,000 
inhabitants. The rate in England and Wales was .8; in Prussia, .2; in Italy, 
3.6; in Australia, 1.00. 


The Churchman from which we quote the figures, says that the 
statistics indicate “a deplorable state of affairs, which seems to be 
growing worse. The lawlessness that produces murder is not only not 
being repressed but is growing in intensity. The American record 
in murder and the American record in divorce are not subjects which 
can excite national congratulation or be used as arguments for a 
superior social order.” The record in divorce is a safe index to the 
general moral, or immoral, condition of a people in all its human 
relations. 
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T must be remembered that the fathers of our country never in- 
tended to divorce religion from education. They are un-American 
who champion such a divorce. It is well worth while to recall the 
words of that famous American, Daniel Webster, spoken as early 
as 1844. When he speaks of “Morality without sentiment; benevolence 
towards man, without a sense of responsibility towards God; the duties 
of this life performed without any reference to the life which is to 
come,” he describes accurately the opinions and aims of many present- 
day educators who are not influential in moulding the prevailing system 
of public education. 


* * * * * * * * 


EBSTER continues, showing the essential connection between re- 
ligion and morality: 


It is all idle, it is a mockery and an insult to common sense to maintain 
that a school for the instruction of youth from which Christian instruction by 
Christian teachers is sedulously and rigorously shut out is not deistical and 
infidel both in its purposes and in its tendencies. 


* * * * * * * * 


sees This scheme of education is derogatory to Christianity, because 
it proceeds upon the presumption that the Christian religion is not the 
only true foundation, or any necessary foundation, of morals. The ground 
taken is, that religion is not necessary to morality; that benevolence may be 
insured by habit, and that all the virtues may flourish, and be safely left to the 
chance of flourishing, without touching the waters of the living spring of 
religious responsibility. With him who thinks thus, what can be the value 
of the Christian revelation? So the Christian world has not thought; for by 
that Christian world, throughout its broadest extent, it has been, and is, held as 
a fundamental truth, that religion is the only solid basis of morals, and that 
moral instruction not resting on this basis is only a building upon sand. And 
at what age of the Christian era have those who professed to teach the Chris- 
tian religion, or to believe in its authority and importance, not insisted on the 
absolute necessity of inculcating its principles and its precepts upon the minds 
of the young? In what age, by what sect, where, when, by whom, has religious 
truth been excluded from the education of youth? Nowhere; never. Every- 
where, and at all times, it has been, and is, regarded as essential. It is of the 
essence, the vitality, of usual instruction. 


* * * * * * * * 


The first great commandment teaches man that there is one, and only one, 
great First Cause, one and only one, proper object of human worship. This is the 
great, the ever-fresh, the overflowing fountain of all revealed truth. Without it, 
human life is a desert, of no known termination on any side, but shut in on all 
sides by a dark and impenetrable horizon. Without the light of this truth, man 
knows nothing of his origin, and nothing of his end. And when the Decalogue 
was delivered to the Jews, with this great announcement and command at its 
head, what said the inspired lawgiver? That it should be kept from the chil- 
dren? That it should be reserved as a communication fit only for mature age? 
Far, far otherwise. “And these words, which I command thee this day, 
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shall be in thy heart. And thou shall teach them diligently unto ‘thy children, 
and shall talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest 
by thy way, when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” 

There is an authority still more imposing and awful. When little children 
were brought into the presence of the Son of God, His disciples proposed to 
send them away; but He said: “Suffer little children to come unto Me.” 
Unto Me; He did not send them first for lessons in morals to the schools 
of the Pharisees or to the unbelieving Sadducees, nor to read the precepts and 
lessons phylacteried on the garments of the Jewish priesthood, He said nothing 
of different creeds or clashing doctrines; but He opened at once to the youthful 
mind the everlasting fountain of living waters, the only source of eternal truths: 
“ Suffer little children to come unto Me.” And that injunction is a perpetual 
obligation. It addresses itself to-day with the same earnestness and the same 
authority which attended its first utterance to the Christian world. It is of force 
everywhere, and at all times. It extends to the ends of the earth, it will reach 
to the end of time, always and everywhere sounding in the ears of men, with 
an emphasis which no repetition can weaken, and with an authority which 
nothing can supersede: “Suffer little children to come unfo Me.” - 

* * * * * * * * 


Since the introduction of Christianity, it has been the duty, as it has been the 
effort, of the great and the good, to sanctify human knowledge, to bring it to the 
fount, and to baptize learning into Christianity; to gather up all its productions, 
its earliest and its latest, its blossoms and its fruits, and lay them all upon 
the altar of religion and virtue. 

* * a * Ld * * * 


F the Christian religion is to be excluded from the education of 
the young, Mr. Webster asks: 


What would become of their morals, their character, their purity 
of heart and life, their hope for time and eternity? What would become 
of all those thousand ties of sweetness, benevolence, love, and Christian feeling, 
that now render our young men and young maidens like comely plants growing 
up by a streamlet’s side; the graces and the grace of opening manhood, of 
blossoming womanhood? What would become of all that now renders the 
social circle lovely and beloved? What would become of society itself? How 
could it exist? And is that to be considered a charity which strikes at the 
root of all this; which subverts all the excellence and the charms of social 
life; which tends to destroy the very foundation and framework of society, 
both in its practices and in its opinions; which subverts the whole decency, the 
whole morality, as well as the whole Christianity and government, of society? 
No, sir! No, sir! ‘ 





HE manner in which the representatives of the Panama Congress, 
through “regional” conferences, are working to mislead the 
people of South America is evident from the first “ congress” of this 
kind, held at Lima, Peru. The speakers refrained from all abuse of 
the Catholic Faith. Such abuse would, too evidently, have been un- 
profitable. They concealed, by kind words, their intention to uproot 
that Faith. According to one of the delegates to this conference: 
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“There was neither desire nor time in the meetings for abuse of the 
present National Religion, i. e., the Catholic Faith.” But the absence 
of abuse is not in itself any proof of charity. Charity’s principal 
foundation is truth. And it is uncharitable as well as dishonest for 
these conferences to attempt to carry on their campaign in South 
America under false colors. “Something of the right kind of wis- 
dom,” says the same delegate, writing in The West Coast Leader of 
Lima, March 9, 1916, “ was shown by the man who advocated the 
dropping of the word Protestant for the term Evangelical, as the 
former word, to the ordinary Roman Catholic, meant a flood of 
memories he had been educated to attach to a sixteenth century 
schism.” ; 
x * * x 

T is just that “sixteenth century schism” that these conferences 

are endeavoring to carry into South America. That was a rebel- 
lion against the Catholic Church: and this is an attempt to uproot the 
Catholic Faith. The Protestant bodies who are undertaking this work 
are willing to tolerate all differences and all denials of Christian truth 
among themselves, so long as they can unite on the one issue—opposi- 
tion to the Catholic Church. “ It is the wish of the Congress,” reports 
the same delegate, “to form a National Church, and to this end co- 
Operation is desirable wherever possible. One joint-name for all 
bodies was advocated with sub-title, if desired, as the innumerable 
branches of Protestantism are a stumbling-block to the Peruvian man- 
in-the-street who has been taught that Rome is undivided.” 


* * * * 


HE testimony of this delegate is rather interesting and should be 
of importance in certain quarters where there is a doleful lack 
of information concerning South America, and wherein that land is 
constantly referred to as “the neglected continent.” It is interesting, 
surely, to be informed that the ordinary Roman Catholic in South 
America has been educated—even if it be only to the extent that the 
word “ Protestant ” is inevitably associated with a “ sixteenth century 
schism.” He may, perhaps, be educated in some other things also. 
Yes, the Peruvian man-in-the-street has been taught that Rome is 
undivided. Moreover, another Evangelical delegate, Mr. C. J. Ewald 
of Buenos Aires, points out that there are some great South American 
writers and that they have showed themselves opposed to the Evan- 
gelical movement. The testimony referred to also points out that the: 
delegates to the Lima Congress really knew nothing about Peru. This 
delegate states that ‘“‘they did not know what ‘Quichua’ meant or whether 
Indians strutted about Lima’s streets in feathers:” they went away 
“ impressed by a first-hand knowledge of the greatness and the varied 
needs of Peru,” . : 
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WE have frequently pointed out to our readers that these disedifying 
and deceitful methods of missionary propaganda have not re- 
ceived the support of many leading Protestants. And evidence to this 
effect is increasing. For example, the Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
Anderson of Chicago, wrote the following in his diocesan magazine, 
under the heading, ‘‘ The Panama Congress :” 


If we can help South America, in the name of God, let us do it. Let us 
be sure, however, that we help and not hinder. Protestant propagandism in 
Latin countries has not so far demonstrated great skill in ministering to the 
people. The missions in Italy, France, Spain, and Quebec and elsewhere—they 
are all preéminently respectable and preéminently unsuccessful. It looks as 
though the Latin people and the Latin Church must travel together. Perhaps 
we can help them by administering to our own people in their midst, and trying 
to set a good example. Perhaps in this way we can help them to be better 
Catholics. To try to help them by converting them from Catholicism to 
Protestantism is to hurt them. The converted Catholic does not make a good 
Protestant. Has the Panama Congress any special genius for making South 
Americans better Catholics? If not, the Episcopal Church will serve a broader 
purpose by keeping out of it. 

* * * * 


N a plea for “A Better Way for Missions,” which is a courteous 
but emphatic protest against the methods of the Panama Congress, 
a writer in The Living Church says: 


The nations of modern Europe were brought to Christ through their own 
apostles and fellow-countrymen, chosen men of God, men of rank and learning 
and power and intellect, who became the saviours and patron saints of the 
nations, and whose great names echo down the ages: Columba, Augustine of 
Canterbury, Cyril and Methodius among the Slavs, Patrick in Ireland, Ulfilas, 
the Apostle of the Goths, Martin of Tours, Boniface, the Spiritual Teacher of 
Germany, and later the great Jesuits. 

If we hope in our modern missions to continue the work of past ages 
and to finish the work of converting the world which they so grandly began, 
we must be able again to command their great faith, we must seek better 
methods and find greater men...... In only one respect—the possession of 
money for the task—do we excel them, but money is not able to work this 
miracle. It is only the methods of missions, the inadequacy of missions, the 
crudity of missionaries and the pitifully slight result of all our efforts and of 
our vast expenditure of money which humiliate and discourage us and which 
awaken the scornful criticism of educated travelers...... He who aims at chang- 
ing the civilization of an ancient people should at least understand the principles 
of the civilization he aims at modifying, nor should the missionary expose him- 
self to contempt and gain the ill-will of his people by his ignorance of those 
principles of conduct which every well-bred person is supposed to observe. 





T is frequently said that to-day is the day of the specialist, and 
unless a man claim to be a specialist of one kind or another, he is 
often without honor. Now the specialist is, by his very name, sup- 
posed to confine his activities to one particular line of investigation 
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and research, or, perhaps, to one part of the line. Happy is the man 
who can break away from this modern restraint and feel himself 
free to explore at will many portions of the field of knowledge. For 
years, Dr. James J. Walsh has not only explored, but given to the public 
in many works the results of his exploration. Literature; science 
and the history of science, and scientists; history, ecclesiastical and 
secular, have been treated by him in book and on the lecture platform. 
Only a man of exceptional energy could write so much, travel so exten- 
sively, and give his interest and support to so many good public causes. 
Dr. Walsh’s heart is like his mind—big and ready to see and to serve. 
His work in the way of Catholic apologetics would alone have won 
him a place among the distinguished Catholic laymen of America. 
Since 1910 he has beenza Knight Commander of the Order of St. 
Gregory,-and we, and all readers of THE CaTHotic Wortp who know 
his writings well, will welcome the fresh honor just bestowed on him 
by Notre Dame University—the Laetare Medal for 1916. 
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